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lEOFESSOE  Edward  Charles  Pickering  of  Harvard 
P  College  Observatory  in  delivering  an  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  Angust  28, 
1912,  remarked  that  as  a  boy  he  learned  that  Pitts- 
burg (Fort  Duquesne)  was  at  the  junction  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  and  was  glad  to 
verify  it  by  actual  inspection  from  the  door  of  the 
Allegheny  Observatory  in  1869.  Today  from  the 
same  point  these  rivers  are  not  in  sight.  Professor 
S.  P.  Langley,  who  first  blazed  the  trail  for  the  work  he  con- 
tinued through  life  at  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  always  tried 
to  persuade  his  colleagues  that  the  smoke  hanging  over  Pitts- 
burg was  especially  advantageous  for  his  line  of  work  since  it 
cut  off  the  irregularities  due  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  when  the 
sky  is  clear. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  Professor  Langley  invented 
the  bolometer,  an  instrument  indicating  slight  fluctuations  in 
temperature  smaller  than  1-1000  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  or  the 
temperature  of  a  candle  three  miles  distant.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  wasted  black  coal  for  the 
lack  of  proper  combustion  in  properly  constructed  furnaces  was 
productive  of  valuable  results. 

If  all  the  coal  improperly  fired  could  yield  such  similar  re- 
sults I  would  say,  down  with  coal  and  common  sense.  Let  us 
have  lavish  waste  and  merciless  destruction.    We  must  profit  in 
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unforeseen  directions.  Who  knows,  the  opaqne  atmosphere  of 
our  city  may  be  sheltering  the  genius  of  a  Langley,  who  will 
give  the  first  publicity  of  his  achievements  through  our  Technical 
Club. 

Observation  has  often  led  me  to  wonder  as  to  what  might 
be  our  attitude  toward  black  coal.  There  seems  to  be  convincing 
proof  of  a  neglectful  indifference,  if  not  a  criminal  carelessness, 
in  this  regard  and  the  interested  economist  could  possibly  sug- 
gest some  profitable  changes  in  this  connection.  Black  coal  is 
not  used  because  it  has  any  fascinating  appearance  of  form  or 
color,  not  because  it  is  black  and  soils  our  hands  and  linen. 
Black  coal  is  used  because  it  contains  available  energy  and  is  an 
economical  and  convenient  form  of  matter  carrying  heat.  Then 
the  vital  consideration  in  buying  coal  should  be  the  amount  of 
available  heat  in  the  coal. 

By  habit  we  are  prone  to  specify  that  coal  should  come  from 
a  certain  colliery,  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  that  coal 
must  vary,  that  mined  some  years  ago  being  different  from  that 
mined  today.  The  daily  output  varies  in  many  ways,  but  the 
same  price  is  paid  whether  the  quality  is  good  or  bad. 

Black  coal  as  constituted  is  partly  volatile  hydrocarbons, 
fixed  carbon,  moisture,  ash  and  sulphur.  The  latter  three  are 
adulterants,  while  the  former  two  are  the  heat  producing  fac- 
tors; that  is,  luxuriant  vegetation  entangled  and  im- 
prisoned solar  energy  and  stored  it  in  the  volatile  hydrocarbons 
and  fixed  carbon  of  black  coal  for  our  use.  Moisture,  ash  and 
sulphur  being  the  scaffolding  necessary  to  complete  the  struct- 
ure, were  not  removed  after  they  had  served  their  usefulness. 
The  more  volatile  hydrocarbons  and  fixed  carbon  in  a  coal  the 
higher,  and  the  more  moisture,  ash  and  sulphur  the  lower  its 
energy  coefficient. 

For  the  purpose  of  buying  coal  based  on  its  heating  value, 
tests  could  be  made  in  specially  set  boilers  with  provision  for 
measuring  air  draught,  water  temperatures,  quantity  of  water 
evaporated,  pressure  of  steam,  the  constituents  and  temperature 
of  the  flue  gases  and  the  amount  of  ash.  Every  consignment  of 
coal  could  hardly  be  tested  on  this  basis.     Engineers  could  show 
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that  conditions  had  varied  (for  what  is  there  an  engineer  cannot 
show)  and  who  conld  prove  him  wrong! 

Chemical  analysis  and  the  np-to-date  calorimeter  has  solved 
this  phase  of  the  problem.  ^Giacomo  Ciamician  in  his  lecture 
before  the  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1912,  said  that  modern  civilization  is  the  daughter  of 
black  coal,  for  this  offers  to  mankind  solar  energy  in  its  most 
concentrated  form ;  that  is,  in  a  form  in  which  it  has  been  accu- 
mulated in  a  long  series  of  centuries.  Modern  man  uses  it  with 
increasing  eagerness  and  thoughtless  prodigality  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  and  like  the  mythical  gold  of  the  Rhine,  coal  is 
today  the  greatest  source  of  energy  and  wealth.  It  behooves  us 
then  to  give  serious  consideration  to  black  coal. 

Sir  William  Ramsay,  feeling  that  fossil  solar  energy  is  the 
only  one  used  in  modern  English  life  and  civilization  and  realiz- 
ing its  early  exhaustion  (some  deposits  are  so  deep  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  them  to  the  surface  will  render  them  useless 
before  their  exhaustion),  has  set  about  considering  various 
sources  of  energy,  such  as  water  power  (white  coal),  tides  or 
moon  coal,  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  heat  of  the  sun,  forests  and 
even  atomic  disintegration.  He  concludes  that  the  contour  and 
climate  of  England  will  not  allow  of  the  practical  use  of  any  of 
these.  Norway  and  Sweden  are  utilizing  solar  energy  from 
water  power  or  white  coal  so  that  it  can  be  supplied  at  $7.00 
per  horse  power  year.  Then  while  we  have  black  coal  let  us  be 
sane  with  its  use. 

There  should  be  a  masterful  effort  made  to  have  that  coal 
used  in  the  furnace  for  which  it  was  intended.  This  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  done,  for  our  modern,  up-to-the-minute  coal 
furnace  is  merely  a  modified  wood  stove,  which  was  never  in- 
tended to  liberate  the  energy  from  coal  and  perhaps  should  not 
have  been  used  to  liberate  the  energy  from  wood.  Just  realize 
that  we  make  no  distinction  for  area  or  volume  when  combusting 
a  substance  with  a  B.  T.  U.  value  of  13,000  per  pound  or  7,000 
per  pound.  There  is  much  room  for  the  scientific  construction- 
ist who  will  build  a  furnace  on  lines  which  will  take  nearer  100 
per  cent  of  the  energy  from  black  coal.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  can  be  accomplished  only  through  an  understanding  of 
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the  chemical  composition  of  the  coal  and  the  reactions  involved 
in  its  combustion  while  liberating  its  energy  and  heat. 

In  buying  coal  for  our  furnaces  we  should  know  what  type  of 
coal  is  suited  to  the  furnace  in  question.  When  we  once  learned 
the  coal  best  suited  to  a  special  furnace  we  could  ask  for  the  same 
coal,  but  could  we  demand  it?  Certain  phases  of  security  could 
be  established  by  buying  coal  on  a  basis  relative  to  heating  value 
or  B.  T.  XL's;  that  is,  with  bids  submitted  guaranteeing  certain 
values,  we  could  afford  to  pay  a  bonus  for  high  heating  value,  low 
moisture,  sulphur  and  ash ;  and  perhaps  exact  a  penalty  for  low 
heating  value  and  high  moisture,  sulphur  and  ash. 

A  high  per  cent  of  sulphur  with  much  iron  makes  a  slagging 
coal  and  ash.  The  smaller  the  fire  area  as  compared  to  the  work 
required  the  less  of  the  adulterants  can  be  tolerated  in  a  coal. 
The  higher  the  ash  the  greater  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to 
carry  in  heat  units  and  carry  away  ash.  The  ash  is  handled 
twice.  In  a  word,  if  you  know  the  coal  you  are  using,  also  the 
needs  of  the  furnace,  you  can  secure  the  maximum  efficiency  and 
at  the  same  time  modify  the  smoke  nuisance  to  the  zero  point. 

This  rather  uncertain  wording  of  a  heterogenous  mass  of 
ideas  is  only  placed  before  you  to  open  a  discussion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  technical  club  standing  idly  by  and  allowing  our 
community  to  purchase  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  coal  per 
year  and  not  know  what  is  being  bought.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  is  continually  buying  coal  on 
specification.  Milkmen  must  supply  milk  with  at  least  3  per  cent 
butter  fat  and  12  per  cent  solids ;  why  should  not  coal  men  supply 
coal  with  a  stated  minimum  B.  T.  U.  and  stated  maximum  ash, 
or  at  least  let  us  buy  our  coal  on  specification?  Which  is  one 
step  in  the  direction  of  conservation  as  well  as  the  clarification 
of  our  city  atmosphere. 
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HERE  have  been  many  opinions  upon  what  is  known 
as  " Trial  by  Jury"  and  as  to  its  being  the  essential 
feature  of  the  common  law,  but  I  think  the  writers  all 
agree  that  what  is  known  as  the  cross-examination 
of  a  witness  or  the  privilege  of  having  those  who  tes- 
tify against  you  brought  face  to  face  with  you  to  be 
questioned  is  the  essential  feature  of  trial  by  jury. 

There  are,  as  you  know,  two  lines  of  examination, 
the  one  known  as  direct  and  the  other  as  cross.  Every 
lawsuit  in  a  short  time  boils  down  to  a  few  issuable  facts  and 
upon  the  truth  of  such  facts  depends  the  verdict.  More  art  is 
required  in  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness  than  in  the  direct 
examination.  This  will  appeal  to  you  more  and  more  as  you 
practice  law.  Almost  as  many  cases  have  been  lost  by  the  cross- 
examination  of  a  witness  as  have  been  won.  I  am  not  certain  but 
that  the  percentage  is  greater,  and  that  the  cross-examination 
more  often  results  in  the  confusion  of  the  counsel  who  attempted 
to  break  down  the  testimony  of  adverse  witnesses  by  his  cross- 
examination. 

Perhaps  nine  times  in  ten  a  witness  who  takes  the  stand 
seeks  to  tell  the  truth.  He  may  not  seek  to  tell  all  the  truth,  but 
he  is  not  telling  conscious  falsehoods;  yet  I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  perhaps  nine  witnesses  out  of  ten  on  the  witness  stand 
instead  of  testifying  to  the  facts  are  testifying  to  their  conclu- 
sion of  the  facts,  or  their  judgment  of  what  the  facts  are  and 
endeavoring  to  make  the  testimony  favorable  to  the  side  for 
whom  the  witness  appears. 

Sometime  ago  a  party  of  lawyers  was  gathered  together  in 
the  Omaha  Club  at  one  of  the  tables  we  have  there  and  we  were 
discussing  this  subject ;  Mr.  Webster,  who,  as  you  all  know,  is  a 
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highly  honored  member  of  the  bar,  was  one  of  our  party  and  he 
told  ns  that  he  was  at  one  time  approached  by  an  attorney  who 
said  in  reference  to  a  certain  case,  "Mr.  Webster,  you  know 
about  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  Now,  do  you  remember 
such  and  such  a  transaction!' '  Mr.  Webster  said  he  thought  a 
few  minutes  and  then  replied,  "Yes,  I  remember  those  facts." 
The  attorney  said,  "I  want  you  to  be  a  witness  for  me."  Con- 
tinuing, Mr.  Webster  said, ' '  I  went  back  to  my  office  and  I  got  to 
thinking  the  matter  over.  It  had  arisen  quite  a  long  time  before 
and  I  commenced  to  look  for  something  on  the  subject  and  I 
found  amongst  my  files  an  affidavit  that  I  had  made  sometime 
after  the  occurrence,  which  stated  a  condition  of  facts  directly 
contrary  to  what  I  was  to  have  testified  to."  Mr.  Webster's 
recollection  was  directly  contrary  to  the  facts. 

A  witness  may  be  very  anxious  to  tell  the  truth,  but  on 
account  of  this  very  anxiety  he  may  begin  to  testify  to  conclu- 
sions and  it  should  be  the  purpose  of  your  cross-examination  to 
test  his  ability  to  know  the  facts ;  whether  the  things  he  is  testify- 
ing to  are  facts  and  under  what  circumstances  he  knows  them 
to  be  facts.  If  the  witness  is  an  honest  one  and  it  is  your  pur- 
pose in  your  cross-examination  to  arrive  at  what  the  facts  are, 
there  is  not  much  use  in  asking  the  witness  to  go  over  them  again 
— you  are  simply  wasting  time  and  strengthening  your  adver- 
sary's case.  Limit  your  cross-examination  to  getting  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  transaction ;  the  opportunity  of  the 
witness  to  discover  the  facts  to  which  he  testifies.  For  instance, 
he  may  be  testifying  as  to  some  matter  that  has  occurred  several 
years  ago  and  by  careful  bringing  out  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances you  may  show  that  at  the  time  in  question  the  witness 
was  some  distance  away  from  the  place  where  the  event  occurred. 
You  may  bring  out  his  opportunities  for  observation  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  he  is  testifying  to ;  test  his  memory  by  bring- 
ing up  other  circumstances  to  see  whether  he  remembers  the 
transaction  in  all  its  details.  Find  out  if  you  can  what  his  rela- 
tion to  the  case  is.  It  may  be  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter which  will  bias  him  or  it  may  be  that  the  direct  examination, 
the  witness  being  truthful,  was  most  favorable  for  the  side  for 
which  he  was  called  because  other  matters  not  brought  out  would 
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have  thrown  an  entirely  different  light  npon  the  testimony. 

Then  again  yon  shonld  so  shape  yonr  cross-examination  as 
to  show  whether  the  witness  is  testifying  from  his  own  knowl- 
edge. For  example,  I  was  reading  of  a  case,  with  which  you 
may  perhaps  be  familiar,  in  which  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the 
character  of  a  horse.  He  had  been  sold  as  gentle,  but  the  pur- 
chaser was  nnable  to  have  him  shod  because  the  animal  was  so 
fractious.  A  lawsuit  arose  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
horse  and  the  seller  called  a  blacksmith  as  a  witness,  to  whom  he 
put  the  following  questions,  receiving  the  answers  indicated: 
"You  know  the  horse  I  sold  that  man?"  "Yes."  "Did  you 
ever  shoe  that  horse  in  your  shop?"  "Yes."  "Did  he  stand 
still  while  you  were  shoeing  him?"  "Yes."  After  the  black- 
smith left  the  stand  he  said  to  a  friend,  "It  is  a  good  thing  he 
didn't  ask  me  why  that  horse  stood  still.  The  reason  he  stood 
still  was  because  he  couldn't  move,  for  before  I  undertook  to 
shoe  him  I  tied  him  up  so  he  couldn't  move."  And  that,  you 
see,  threw  an  entirely  different  light  on  the  testimony. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  examining  a  witness 
who  is  telling  the  truth  and  examining  one  who  is  biased.  With 
regard  to  the  truthful  witness  I  would  examine  him  as  to  his 
opportunity  for  observation  and  the  accuracy  of  his  memory. 
Very  often  witnesses  are  called  upon  to  testify  to  certain  words 
that  were  spoken  probably  a  year  or  two  after  they  heard  them 
uttered  and  they  say  the  man  said  such  and  such  a  thing,  word 
for  word.  We  know  the  human  mind  is  very  fallible  on  these 
matters  of  memory,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  witness 
can  profitably  be  examined  with  care  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his 
memory.  The  cross-examination  will  then  enable  you  to  test 
the  witness'  fairness  and  develop  in  the  trial  of  the  case  the 
particular  character  of  the  witness. 

Sometimes  a  lawyer  who  wishes  to  impress  himself  with  the 
jury  uses  methods  which  result  in  his  confusion  more  than  that 
of  the  witness.  He  thinks  if  he  can  belittle  and  confuse  the  wit- 
ness he  makes  an  impression  on  the  jury.  Sometimes  the  lawyer 
tries  to  be  smart  with  a  witness,  but  it  does  not  always  work  out 
in  his  favor.  An  incident  that  happened  over  in  Glenwood,  Iowa, 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this:      Lew  Genung,  who  is  a 
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splendid  lawyer,  says  he  was  trying  a  case  and  the  facts  had 
become  very  badly  tangled  up  and  they  got  in  a  worse  condition 
for  Lew  after  an  old  man  had  testified.  After  a  fiery  examina- 
tion, Genung  said,  "Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  are  known  as  the  big- 
gest liar  in  this  county 1"  The  old  fellow  stroked  his  beard  a 
while  and  then  said,  "Well,  Lew,  there  is  some  as  say  I  am  and 
some  as  say  you  are."  So  you  see  it  is  sometimes  dangerous 
for  a  lawyer  to  handle  witnesses  in  this  manner. 

There  is  another  point  I  should  like  to  impress  upon  you. 
When  I  was  a  child  the  lawyer's  reputation  was  measured  by  his 
ability  to  brow-beat  a  witness  in  court.  The  lawyer  who  could 
brow-beat  and  humiliate  witnesses  thought  that  he  was  serving 
his  client,  but  the  lawyers  forgot  the  twelve  men  in  the  jury  box 
whose  sympathy  was  with  the  witness  on  the  stand.  They 
seemed  to  forget  the  fact  that  if  their  argument  had  weight  it 
was  because  they  had  impressed  upon  the  jury  something  of  their 
character  and  so  if  they  attempted  methods  of  that  kind  they  did 
their  case  more  harm  than  if  they  had  treated  the  witnesses  fairly 
and  attempted  only  to  ascertain  the  truth.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  remember,  therefore,  is  that  a  witness  is  usually  honest  and 
as  such  is  entitled  to  courteous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
lawyer. 

I  regard  the  method  of  cross-examining  a  witness  as  some- 
thing that  can  not  be  determined  by  any  rule  that  anyone  will 
give  to  you.  It  is  something  that  you  will  have  to  determine  for 
yourselves,  when  you  get  into  the  practice  of  the  law,  bearing  in 
mind  that  more  lawsuits  are  lost,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses  than  are  won,  from  the  fact  that  the 
witness  usually  strengthens  his  case  upon  the  average  cross-ex- 
amination because  he  may  have  testified  to  the  facts,  leaving  them 
without  the  surrounding  circumstances,  leaving  the  jury  doubt- 
ful in  regard  to  whether  he  told  the  truth,  and  when  the  lawyer 
cross-examines  he  will  strengthen  the  witness'  testimony  by 
showing  the  circumstances  under  which  the  facts  occurred  about 
which  he  testified.  So  it  is  very  dangerous  to  cross-examine 
unless  you  know  beforehand  facts  which  will  make  such  cross- 
examination  to  your  advantage.     Perhaps  a  witness  on  the  stand 
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may  testify  to  certain  facts  which  bear  against  you,  and  there 
may  be  some  incident  which  leads  you  to  think  the  witness  is  in 
error,  bring  out  the  fact,  leaving  the  jury  to  reach  its  own  con- 
clusion. 

Above  all,  conduct  your  cross-examination  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  being  careful  always  to  remember  that  however  fascin- 
ating it  may  seem  to  be  presented  with  a  chance  for  cross-exami- 
nation, you  are  wielding  a  two-edged  sword  with  which  you  may 
work  irreparable  injury  to  your  cause,  your  client  and  yourself. 
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|HE  continual  increase  in  the  number  and  size  and  per- 
fection of  astronomical  instruments,  together  with  the 
progress  in  the  skill  of  men  that  use  them  and  study 
and  measure  and  discuss  their  results,  are  ever  lead- 
ing astronomers  into  new  avenues  of  research  and  into 
more  refined  methods  of  investigation.  Astronomy, 
although  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  is  as  vigorous  and 
as  prolific  as  the  youngest  of  her  sisters.  It  requires 
continuous  and  attentive  reading  of  at  least  the  more 
prominent  of  the  technical  astronomical  journals  to  keep  pace  at 
all  with  the  latest  advances  and  to  remain  au  courant  with  events. 
One  of  the  most  recent  and  refined  investigations,  which  can 
to  some  extent  be  made  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  non-profes- 
sional reader,  relates  to  double-star  systems.  A  few  words  of 
introduction  will  be  necessary  before  we  can  approach  the  sub- 
ject in  hand. 

A  little  over  a  century  ago  Sir  William  Herschel  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  branch  of  astronomy.  He  saw  that  many 
stars  were  not  only  double,  that  is,  consisted  of  two  stars  of 
equal  or  unequal  brightness  very  close  together,  but  that  these 
stars  revolved  about  each  other  in  closed  orbits  and  in  this  way 
formed  systems  which  somewhat  resembled  that  of  the  sun  and 
earth.  I  say  somewhat  because,  while  the  sun  and  the  earth 
really  move  in  ellipses  about  their  common  center  of  gravity  as  a 
focus ;  the  ellipse  described  by  each  is  the  smaller  as  the  body  is 
the  more  massive,  so  that  the  orbit  of  the  sun  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  earth.  Let  me  add,  in  parenthesis, 
that  as  each  planet  forces  the  sun  to  move  in  a  corresponding 
ellipse,  the  sun's  orbit  is  the  resultant  of  all  these  ellipses.     In 
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double  stars,  however,  the  difference  in  size  of  the  two  com- 
ponents is  never  as  great  as  that  which  obtains  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  so  that  the  orbits  of  both  are  never  very  dispropor- 
tionate and  are  often  equal.  For  this  reason,  while  we  use  the 
more  convenient  expression  that  the  fainter  of  the  two  stars  re- 
volves about  the  brighter,  instead  of  the  more  rigorous  one,  that 
both  move  about  their  common  center  of  gravity,  the  fainter  star 
is  always  called  by  astronomers  a  companion,  and  never  a  satel- 
lite. 

As  the  telescope  can  only  show  us  the  distance  between  the 
two  components,  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  both  from 
their  common  center  of  gravity,  we  always  regard  the  brighter 
star  as  fixed  and  the  fainter  one  moving  about  it  in  an  orbit, 
whose  dimensions  are  the  sum  of  the  dimensions  of  both  orbits 
just  as  we  say  that  the  earth  moves  about  the  sun  as  a  center. 
Mathematics  may  demur  to  some  extent,  but  as  the  results  are 
the  same  and  half  the  labor  of  computation  is  saved,  and  espe- 
cially as  in  most  cases  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  relative 
masses,  there  is  no  other  method  of  procedure,  and  theory  must 
for  the  once  yield  the  right  of  way  to  practice. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  that  we  can  arrive 
at  any  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  the  component  stars,  and  that 
indirectly  through  their  velocities.  As  both  stars  complete  their 
respective  orbits  in  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  their  speed 
must  be  directly  proportional  to  their  orbits  and  that  conse- 
quently once  we  know  this  speed,  we  can  compute  the  masses.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  spectroscopic  method  that  it  enables  us  to 
measure  this  speed  in  miles  per  second,  without  requiring  us  in 
advance  to  know  the  distances  of  the  stars  from  the  earth.  Here 
again  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  necessary. 

We  may  know  that  the  most  essential  constituent  of  a  spect- 
roscope is  generally  a  prism  or  triangular  piece  of  glass,  which 
spreads  a  beam  of  white  light  into  all  the  variegated  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Without  going  deeper  at  present  into  the  theory  and 
practice  of  this  valuable  adjunct  to  the  telescope,  let  us  be  satis- 
fied to  know  that  between  and  among  the  rainbow  colors  there  are 
narrow,  black  portions,  or  lines,  as  if  certain  shades  of  color  were 
wanting  in  the  ribboned  spectrum,  and  that  these  lines,  while 
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possibly  never  all  identical  in  any  two  stars,  are,  however,  in 
such  numbers  and  in  such  positions  as  to  constitute  spectroscopic 
classes.  And  finally,  as  light  is  a  wave  motion,  and  as  colors 
differ  only  in  the  frequency  and  length  of  the  waves,  whenever  a 
known  spectrum  line  is  shifted  somewhat  out  of  place  we  can 
measure  this  shift,  find  the  excess  or  deficit  of  the  number  of  its 
waves,  and  then  account  for  it  by  a  respective  approach  to  re- 
cession from  the  earth,  thus  finding  the  star's  speed  in  miles 
per  second. 

While  some  stars  seem  to  be  permanently  going  away  from 
us,  or  we  from  them,  or  both  from  one  another,  and  others  ap- 
proaching, some  recede  and  approach  in  turn  with  variable  speed. 
To  this  latter  class  belong  the  double  stars,  whose  spectra,  when 
measurable,  show  the  exact  motions  that  mechanics  demand,  and 
that  have  often  furnished  most  interesting  proofs  of  accepted 
theories. 

In  the  double-star  systems  that  have  thus  far  been  mentioned 
both  components  have  been  supposed  to  be  visible  in  the  tele- 
scope. This  is  distinctly  the  branch  of  astronomy  that  Her- 
schell  founded,  and  as  such  is  still  much  cultivated  by  many  first- 
class  observers.  The  number  of  such  systems  is  very  large,  ex- 
ceeding ten  thousand  as  a  lower  limit,  and  the  apparent  distances 
of  the  components  vary  from  absolute  coincidence  even  in  the 
largest  telescopes  to  distances  that  are  difficult  to  limit.  Com- 
plaint is  already  made  that  close  stars  have  separated  incon- 
veniently far  for  accurate  measurement,  and  that  widely  apart 
and  neglected  pairs  have  closed  up.  With  all  the  new  systems 
and  methods  of  observing  presently  to  be  mentioned,  this  com- 
paratively older  branch  is  developing  too  rapidly  for  satisfactory 
treatment,  since  there  are  not  only  the  known  pairs  to  be  fre- 
quently measured,  but  new  ones  are  being  discovered  continually. 
The  periods  of  revolution  have  been  found  to  range  from  a  few 
days  to  thousands  of  years,  and  very  often  the  faint  companion 
is  more  massive  than  its  brilliant  associate.  The  masses  of  some 
are  less  than  that  of  our  own  sun,  which,  as  we  know,  is  330,000 
times  as  heavy  as  the  earth  and  1,300,000  times  as  bulky,  while 
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the  masses  and  brilliancy  of  others  are   thousands   of  times 
greater  than  those  of  our  sun. 

There  is  another  large  class  of  double  stars,  whose  duplicity 
we  have  on  the  authority  of  the  spectroscope  alone,  since  no  tele- 
scope ever  constructed  has  disclosed  more  than  a  single  point  of 
light.  We  said  a  while  ago  that  a  shift  of  the  spectral  lines  of  a 
star  was  a  proof  of  its  motion  towards  or  away  from  us.  Pick- 
ering of  Harvard  noticed  about  twenty  years  ago  that  certain 
stars  showed  at  some  times  many  more  lines  than  at  others.  In- 
vestigation proved  that  there  were  then  two  spectra,  which  must 
come  from  two  stars,  one  approaching  and  the  other  receding. 
These  stars  were,  therefore,  spectroscopic  doubles;  they  con- 
stituted a  double  star  system  so  immeasurably  remote  from  us 
that  in  spite  of  their  size  and  distance  apart,  they  appeared  to 
us  at  all  times  as  a  single  speck  of  light.  At  the  spectroscope 
can  tell  us  from  the  shift  of  the  lines  the  exact  speed  of  the  stars, 
without  requiring  us  to  know  their  distances  from  the  earth, 
we  are  able  to  compute  the  masses  of  the  stars  and  the  sizes  of 
their  orbits. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  double  stars,  as  far  from  us 
as  the  spectroscopic  doubles,  if  not  farther,  which  illustrates  the 
connection  between  apparently  dissimilar  branches  of  the  same 
science.  They  are  always  grouped  in  the  text  books  under  vari- 
able stars,  that  is,  stars  whose  light  is  observed  to  vary.  A 
close  study  of  the  particular  class  of  variables  with  which  we 
are  dealing  at  present  shows  that  the  light  of  some  individual 
stars  generally  rises  to  two  equal  maxima  and  sinks  to  two  un- 
equal minima  during  each  complete  cycle  of  variation.  The  ex- 
planation given  is  that  there  are  two  stars,  generally  unequal  in 
brilliancy,  which  form  a  double-star  system  so  remote  that  we 
cannot  separate  the  two  visually.  Twice  during  the  period  of 
revolution  the  stars  are  so  placed  in  regard  to  the  earth  that  we 
get  the  combined  light  of  both.  This  gives  us  the  two  equal 
maxima.  Then  as  the  stars  revolve  each  takes  its  turn  in  being 
on  our  side  of  the  common  center  of  gravity  and  thereby  either 
presenting  a  less  luminous  side  to  our  gaze  or  partially  or  com- 
pletely eclipsing  its  companion.  These  latter  are  called  eclips- 
ing variables.     A  careful  analysis  of  the  light  variations   of 
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these  stars  has  enabled  astronomers  to  determine  such  facts  as 
the  dimensions  of  the  orbits  and  the  relative  sizes  and  brilliancy 
of  both  components.  It  has  told  them  whether  the  eclipse  is  cen- 
tral, total  or  partial,  and  whether  the  stars  are  equally  bright  all 
over  or  fainter  on  the  side  turned  away  from  the  companion,  and 
even  whether  the  stars  are  perfectly  round  or  distorted  by  tidal 
attraction.  And  the  underlying  fact  that  implicitly  furnishes  all 
this  knowledge  is  nothing  more  than  a  fluctuation  of  light,  much 
as  if  a  flickering  will-of-the-wisp  was  in  reality  a  beautifully  or- 
ganized system  of  lustrous  and  revolving  gems. 

The  study  of  double-star  systems  is  a  science  all  by  itself. 
This  article  has  scarcely  skimmed  its  surface.  There  is  every- 
where the  greatest  variety,  so  that  divisions  and  subdivisions  are 
proceeding  without  limit.  We  have  mentioned  only  three  great 
classes,  visual,  doubles,  spectroscopic  doubles  and  eclipsing  vari- 
ables. Some  double  stars  belong  to  two  of  these  classes.  We 
might  add  a  fourth  class,  stars  whose  light  never  varies,  whose 
spectral  lines  are  never  doubled,  but  only  shifted  periodically, 
so  that  they  must  revolve  about  a  certain  point,  beyond  which 
there  must  be  an  invisible  companion.  Sometimes  there  is  even 
a  second  companion. 

If  the  subject  of  double  stars  is  already  so  bewilderingiy 
large  and  diversified,  what  shall  we  say  of  triple  stars,  of  mul- 
tiple stars,  of  clusters  of  stars?  And  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
universe,  which  is  believed  by  many  of  the  best  astronomers  to 
be  millions  of  light-years  in  diameter,  so  large  that  light  traveling 
at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  a  second,  or  11,000,000  miles  a  minute 
would  take  more  than  ten  or  even  a  hundred  million  years  to 
reach  us  from  the  confines  of  space.  What  rapturous  knowledge 
is  reserved  for  us  in  the  world  to  come ! 
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HE  most  interesting  question  confronting  legal  edu- 
cators at  the  present  moment  is  how  to  prepare  law 
students  most  effectively  for  practice.  True,  there 
are  many  students  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  a 
career  at  the  bar,  studying  law  for  its  cultural  value 
or  because  it  will  supplement  their  preparation  for 
business,  but  most  men  who  complete  a  law  course 
intend,  or  at  least  hope,  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  From  their  standpoint,  therefore, 
it  is  important  that  legal  education  be  genuinely  and  immediate- 
ly helpful,  that  it  be  something  more  than  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  process  by  which  law  has  been  evolved,  something  more 
than  a  discipline  of  the  intellect,  something  more  than  a  storing 
of  the  memory  with  a  mass  of  legal  principles ;  all  these  are  im- 
portant, but  they  are  not  sufficient  for  they  fail  to  fit  the  law 
graduate  for  that  immediate  service  which  he  aspires  to  render. 
His  theoretical  knowledge,  to  be  available  for  immediate  use, 
must  be  supplemented  by  at  least  a  sufficient  training  in  prac- 
tice to  point  the  way  along  which  the  young  lawyer  must  go  in 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  not  that  any  school  can 
anticipate  the  advantages  of  experience,  or,  by  any  process,  so 
prepare  its  graduates  that  Minerva-like  they  can  spring  from 
the  Commencement  exercises  full-panoplied  for  the  conflict  of 
the  courts  or  the  routine  of  the  office.  No  one,  however  enthusi- 
astically he  may  champion  the  importance  of  preparation  for 
practice,  would  even  suggest  that  this  goal  is  attainable,  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  doing  nothing  and  doing  all 
one  can  along  practical  lines. 

At  this  point  an  interesting  controversy  has  arisen.    Some 
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legal  educators  say  there  is  not  enough  time  in  a  three-year 
course  to  give  instruction  in  practice  and  procedure,  if  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  thorough  training  in  the  science  of  law; 
they  insist  that  the  student  who  has  properly  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  will  be  able  to  adjust  himself  to  the  demands  of 
practice,  experiencing  in  the  beginning,  of  course,  some  dif- 
ficulty, but  eventually  working  to  the  light.  Some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  schools  are  committed  to  this  view. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  large  and  gradually  growing 
group  of  law  teachers  who  while  demanding  thorough  training 
in  the  science  of  the  law  do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  prac- 
tice. They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lawyer  must  com- 
bine both  theory  and  practice,  art  and  science  if  he  would  suc- 
ceed, that  law  schools  exist  to  fit  men  for  the  bar  and  should 
therefore  give  instruction  in  both  theory  and  practice  if  their 
preparation  is  to  be  adequate. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  distinct  tendency  of  legal  education 
is  toward  a  better  combination  of  theory  and  practice  and  that  a 
new  emphasis  is  being  put  upon  the  practical  phase.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  an  able  paper  was  read  by  Dean  Hastings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  Law  School  upon  " Practice  Courts"  and 
the  discussion  evoked  by  the  dean's  treatment  of  the  topic 
showed  a  deep  interest  and  a  widespread  effort  to  devise  some 
machinery  by  which  law  students  may  be  better  fitted  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  legal  profession. 

Admittedly  the  difficulties  are  great,  but  the  goal  is  worth 
achieving.  Various  plans  have  been  tried  and  all  are  open  to 
some  objection,  the  chief  one  being  that  the  fictitious  nature  of 
practice  court  work  precludes  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  actual  practice.  For  instance,  witnesses 
who  testify  to  an  agreed  statement  of  facts  which  they  have 
memorized  offer  little  chance  for  effective  cross-examination; 
then,  too,  if  many  cases  are  to  be  tried  the  time  allotted  for  each 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  less  than  in  actual  practice  and  this  abbrevia- 
tion introduces  an  element  of  fiction  which  complicates  the  situa- 
tion, shortening  or  eliminating,  as  it  must,  a  proper  examination 
of  the  jurors,  the  making  of  arguments  whether  upon  the  facts 
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or  the  law,  the  giving  of  instructions  to  the  jury  and  the  taking 
of  the  various  steps  necessary  to  perfect  the  appeal  and  prose- 
cute the  case  to  a  final  adjudication  in  the  court  of  last  resort. 

Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  besetting 
the  conduct  of  an  adequate  practice  court  can  have  any  apprecia- 
tion of  the  problem.  But  it  is  a  problem  which  must  be  solved 
if  the  schools  are  to  make  the  largest  contribution  toward  the 
common  good  by  preparing  men  who  are  competent  to  under- 
take the  practical  work  of  the  legal  profession.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  schools  that  they  afford  opportunities  for  systematic 
study  of  the  law,  but  this  glory  will  be  enhanced  a  hundred  fold 
when  the  course  is  broadened  to  include  that  effective  prepara- 
tion for  the  bar  which  it  is  the  task  of  the  practice  court  to 
impart. 

Medical  students  spend  the  major  part  of  their  last  two 
years  in  school  attending  the  hospital  and  dispensary  clinics 
where  they  learn  to  apply  practically  what  they  have  gleaned 
from  the  books.  Students  of  dentistry,  of  pharmacy,  of  engineer- 
ing are  required  to  supplement  the  training  of  the  class-room  by 
actual  practice,  proficiency  in  which  is  made  a  condition 
precedent  to  graduation.  True,  in  law  the  conditions  of  these 
other  professions  are  difficult  to  duplicate,  for  the  doctor,  the 
dentist,  the  pharmacist,  the  engineer  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
working  on  actual  cases  instead  of  fictitious  ones,  but  this  ad- 
vantage only  emphasizes  the  importance  of  planning  practical 
work  for  law  students  which  will  adequately  prepare  them  for 
the  profession. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  legal  aid  dispensaries  have  been 
established  where  law  students,  under  proper  direction,  handle 
the  cases  of  indigent  clients;  one  school  has  for  some  years 
maintained  an  office  where  the  students  cared  for  such  cases 
and  through  a  special  legislative  act  were  allowed  to  appear  in 
the  courts  of  record  as  associate  counsel  with  practitioners  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Another  suggestion  which  has  the  advantage 
of  coming  from  the  American  Bar  Association  and  of  having 
been  recommended  by  a  number  of  lawyers  who  as  examiners  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar  have  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  is  that  no  man  be  admitted  to  practice 
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who  has  not  completed  a  three-year  course  in  a  reputable  law 
school  and  spent  at  least  one  additional  year  as  an  apprentice 
in  the  office  of  a  practicing  attorney  in  the  state  where  the  appli- 
cant seeks  admission. 

One  difficulty  with  the  dispensary  system  is  that  of  patron- 
age for  except  in  the  largest  cities  the  average  indigent  litigant 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  an  attorney  to  represent 
him  upon  a  contingent  fee  if  the  case  is  worth  the  attention  of 
the  dispensary.  The  apprenticeship  plan  would  seem  to  be 
unworkable  because  the  average  law  school  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  so  place  its  graduates  as  to  insure  a  systematic, 
properly  balanced,  properly  supervised  course  in  practice  at 
the  hands  of  practitioners  whose  business  was  varied  enough  and 
large  enough  in  volume  to  warrant  the  student's  devoting  a 
year  to  such  a  task. 

The  best  plan  seems  to  be  found  in  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  practice  courts  to  which  sufficient  attention  is 
paid  to  insure  systematic,  patiently  supervised  instruction  in  the 
application  of  the  law.  It  may  be  that  the  law  course  should 
be  lengthened  to  four  years,  thus  conforming  to  that  in  medicine, 
and  that  the  last  year  should  be  devoted  mainly  to  practice  in 
the  courts  of  the  school,  supplemented  by  required  attendance  at 
selected  trials  in  nearby  courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of 
the  practical  training  offered  by  our  medical  schools  consists 
in  watching  the  professors  as  they  diagnose  and  treat  medical 
cases  or  operate  upon  surgical  cases;  similar  instruction  could 
be  given  by  required  attendance  at  selected  trials  of  which  the 
students  would  be  asked  to  make  reports  based  upon  a  careful 
study  of  the  pleadings,  the  evidence  and  the  law  involved.  The 
element  of  fiction  would  thus  be  eliminated  and  in  addition  to 
learning  something  of  the  machinery  by  which  cases  are  dis- 
posed of,  this  plan  would  have  the  advantage  of  imparting  in- 
struction in  court  room  conduct,  the  attitude  of  counsel  toward 
the  court,  toward  each  other,  toward  the  jury,  and  the  witnesses. 
Of  course  this  plan  would  give  little  or  no  instruction  in  the  work 
preceding  the  trial,  but  much  of  this  phase  could  be  covered  by 
conference  with  those  in  charge  of  the  practice  work  particularly 
if  supplemented  by  the  trial  of  cases  in  the  courts  maintained  by 
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the  school.  Whatever  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be,  it 
would  seem  that  the  demand  of  judges  and  lawyers  for  better 
trained  law  graduates  must  be  granted  if  the  law  schools  are 
to  realize  their  largest  opportunities. 

Another  problem  closely  associated  with  the  one  just  dis- 
cussed is  that  presented  by  the  question  as  to  how  much  pre- 
liminary training  the  applicant  for  admission  to  the  bar  should 
have.  Under  the  statutes  of  this  state  the  equivalent  of  three 
years'  High  School  work  is  required,  but  the  distinct  tendency, 
at  least  in  the  stronger  schools,  is  toward  demanding  not  only 
a  completed  four-year  High  School  course  but  at  least  one  year  of 
college.  Those  who  have  had  experience  with  the  college  re- 
quirement seem  to  be  more  than  satisfied  even  though  the  num- 
ber of  students  has  been  materially  reduced,  the  improved  intel- 
lectual equipment  of  the  student  body  more  than  off-setting  the 
decrease  in  enrollment. 

So  far  as  the  requirements  of  the  states  are  concerned  as 
distinct  from  the  standard  required  by  the  schools  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  according  to  a  recent  tabulation  made  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  there  are  no  preliminary 
educational  requirements  in  the  following  states:  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Ten- 
nessess,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 
The  following  states  require  completion  of  High  School  course 
or  its  equivalent :  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Nebraska's  requirement  is 
too  low  and  that  at  least  four  years  of  High  School  training 
should  be  required,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
schools  are  so  numerous,  so  easily  accessible  and  so  well  equipped 
that  any  deserving  young  man  can  secure  at  least  this  much 
education. 

On  the  theory  that  the  more  preliminary  training  one  has 
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the  better  he  is  fitted  for  the  bar  we  should  hold  up  as  an  ideal 
worth  striving  for  an  advanced  requirement  of  at  least  one  year 
of  college  education  for  those  who  would  engage  in  the  practice 
of  law,  and  the  recommendation  of  this  association  made  last 
year  along  this  line  should  be  renewed,  not  out  of  a  spirit  of 
class  distinction,  or  out  of  a  desire  to  build  up  a  petty  aristo- 
cracy, but  because  of  a  conviction  that  the  task  which  confronts 
the  lawyer  of  today  calls  for  the  best  possible  equipment,  and 
that  if  we  would  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  our  profession 
we  must  see  to  it  that  all  who  aspire  to  the  lawyer's  exalted  state 
must  be  provided  not  only  with  suitable  preliminary  training 
but  must  have  been  educated  under  a  system  providing  for  a 
proper  combination  of  theory  and  practice  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  those  high  ideals  of  morality  and  right  living  without 
which  all  seeming  success  is  but  a  sham,  apparent  victory,  the 
tawdry  triumph  of  an  hour. 
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With  the  Editors 


PERPETUAL  ENDOWMENTS. 


The  Omaha  World-Her- 
ald   for    December    15, 

1912,  contains  a  timely  editorial  on  "Perpetual  Endowments, ' ' 

which  is  in  part  as  follows : 

"Many  millions  have  been  put  into  perpetual  endowments 
by  the  multi-millionaires  in  the  last  few  years  and  the  people  of 
this  and  all  coming  generations  must  continue  to  pay  the  inter- 
est. Not  one  of  these  endowments  is  productive.  No  wealth  is 
created,  except  in  some  indirect  way,  by  any  of  them.  There  are 
Carnegie  foundations,  the  Sage  foundation,  the  Rockefeller  en- 
dowments in  which  there  are  millions  involved  and  on  which 
interest  must  be  paid  forever.' ' 

This  editorial  sounds  a  note  of  warning  which  is  likely  to 
become  more  ominous  as  time  runs  on,  and  we  come  to  realize 
more  fully  the  tremendous  power  which  is  thus  placed  in  hands 
which  are  practically  beyond  control.  The  galling  conditions 
which  some  of  the  foundations  impose  for  participation,  their 
patronizing  air  and  the  complete  subservience  which  is  apt  to 
be  the  price  paid  by  those  who  seek  foundation  crumbs  of  com- 
fort, the  perversion  of  that  relation  which  should  exist  between 
the  public  and  those  institutions  which  make  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  unhappy  conditions,  the  placing  of  institutions  and  often 
whole  communities  under  obligation  to  those  whose  wealth  does 
not  represent  their  own  earnings  or  even  a  reasonable  exercise 
of  the  delegated  right  of  inheritance,  presents  a  spectacle  which 
will  grow  increasingly  distasteful  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  recent  hue  and  cry  against  an  endowment  for  pension- 
ing our  ex-presidents  is  indicative  of  the  attitude  which  the  pub- 
lic may  be  expected  to  take  once  they  are  aroused  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  danger  involved.  If  it  is  unworthy  of  the 
people  of  this  country  that  their  ex-presidents  should  be  made 
the  pensioners  of  an  industrial  king  and  if  such  giving  would  be 
fraught  with  danger  because  of  its  insidious  influence  upon  the 
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recipient  and  the  public,  how  much  more  dangerous,  because 
farther  reaching,  the  pensioning  of  professors  and  the  establish- 
ing of  agencies  for  self-centered,  irresponsible  criticism  and 
alleged  investigation  of  institutions,  which  have  made  for  gen- 
uine public  service  long  before  these  new  self-appointed  dictat- 
ors rode  into  power  on  a  golden  flood  of  wealth,  which  repre- 
sents all  too  often  methods  which  are  questionable  in  the  extreme. 

Opposition  to  gigantic,  highly  centralized  corporations 
which  have  a  virtual  monopoly  on  life's  necessaries,  has  been 
steadily  growing  until  it  has  reached  a  point  full  of  danger  for 
the  future.  The  modern  trust  is  the  bane  of  society,  its  control 
is  the  nightmare  of  statesmen.  That  its  purpose  is  the  domina- 
tion of  education,  for  instance,  does  not  make  it  any  the  more 
palatable ;  on  the  contrary,  its  point  of  attack  makes  it  the  more 
dangerous  and  the  more  to  be  feared. 

Who  can  tell  what  the  next  few  decades  may  bring!  Per- 
haps the  remedy  suggested  by  the  World-Herald,  drastic  though 
it  may  be,  may  seem  imperative,  and  through  express  abolition 
and  prohibition  these  tremendous  accumulations  of  wealth  may 
be  stricken  from  the  dead  hands  that  would  still  direct  their  dis- 
tribution, anxious  even  in  death  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  unenviable 
earthly  immortality  by  applying  to  education  those  schemes 
which  merit  the  condemnation  of  thinking  men,  where  the  object 
is  merely  the  control  of  business  and  which  are  infinitely  more 
detestable  when  aimed  at  education.  In  other  words,  the  deep- 
set  popular  hatred  of  the  industrial  trust  may  in  time  compel  the 
abolition  of  these  newer  trusts,  organized  along  educational  and 
philanthropic  lines. 


*    rx^/-x-rx  A^r,AT         That  the  newly  elected  officers  of  the  al- 
A  GOOD  OMEN.  .  .  ,.       .         -,  ,      •       v      ±x.  • 

umni  association  intend  to  signalize  their 

term  of  office  by  making  a  serious  effort  to  weld  the  organization 
into  an  effective  instrument  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  university 
is  evident  from  the  arrangements  which  are  being  made  for  a 
meeting  of  both  the  outgoing  and  the  incoming  boards  to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means.  There  has  been  a  notable  growth  of  real 
university  spirit  during  the  past  few  years  and  many  of  the 
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alumni  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  do  something- 
more  than  merely  meet  once  a  year  for  a  good-fellowship  ses- 
sion. They  feel  that  they  are  now  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  a 
genuine  source  of  help  to  the  institution  and  many  of  the  alumni 
have  had  sufficient  business  experience  to  qualify  them  for  the 
task  of  organizing  along  lines  which  will  make  for  effective  work. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  a  new  association  which  will  in- 
clude the  graduates  of  all  the  colleges  as  well  as  those  non- 
graduates  whose  classes  have  finished  the  course.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  the  proponents  of  this  plan  that  such  an  association,  while 
not  interfering  with  the  more  intimate  reunions  of  the  various- 
departmental  alumni,  would  promote  a  real  varsity  spirit  and 
make  for  a  larger  influence  because  of  the  increased  numbers, 
and  wider  distribution. 

Another  project  which  is  receiving  some  attention  is  a  di- 
rectory which  will  include  the  names,  addresses  and  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  all  the  alumni,  arranged  alphabetically, 
geographically  and  by  classes.  One  of  the  medical  graduates, 
has  recently  written  a  letter  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  import- 
ance of  such  a  directory  and  inquires  what  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction would  be.  There  are  doubtless  many  other  alumni  who 
would  be  glad  to  see  such  a  book  issued,  not  only  because  it 
would  make  for  unity  among  the  graduates,  but  also  because  it 
would  promote  the  private  interests  of  the  men  themselves,  af- 
fording an  easy  means  of  putting  each  graduate  in  touch  with 
the  other  Creighton  men  in  his  vicinity.  Most  schools  have  sucli 
directories  and  some  of  them  are  very  elaborate. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  alumni  elect  a  per- 
manent secretary,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  graduates,  promote  an  interchange  of  interesting  news- 
items  and  work  for  co-operation  by  the  alumni  in  whatever  will 
make  for  the  permanent  success  of  the  university  . 

The  graduates  of  some  of  the  colleges  are  considering  the 
endowment  of  professorial  chairs  and  the  establishing  of  funds 
for  library  maintenance,  thus  relieving  the  university  of  the 
burden  which  is  now  entailed  in  this  regard. 

Athletics  will  also  receive  considerable  attention,  many  of 
the  graduates  feeling  that  they  can  contribute  towards  the  sue- 
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cess  of  this  activity,  thereby  helping  the  university.  In  fact, 
there  are  so  many  lines  along  which  alumni  aid  may  be  exerted 
effectively  that  the  meeting  of  the  old  and  the  new  officers  is  sure 
to  be  interesting  in  the  extreme. 


IMPAIRED  EFFICIENCY.       0ur  recf  *  referencf to  *e  dan- 

ger      oi     impaired     efficiency 

through  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquor  has  received  unexpected 
support  through  a  report  made  by  Colonel  Mervin  Maus,  Chief 
Surgeon  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  United  States  army. 

Dr.  Maus  recommends  that  "no  one  who  uses  alcoholic  bev- 
erages should  be  appointed  to  important  positions,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, to  the  command  of  military  or  naval  forces,  or  any  other 
position  of  importance  and  responsibility. ' '  In  reference  to  the 
evils  of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  a  military  organization  he  says : 

"It  lessens  working  capacity,  marching  endurance,  accuracy 
and  rapidity  in  rifle  firing,  ability  to  command  troops  and  solve 
military  problems,  to  navigate  and  manoeuvre  war  vessels,  to 
act  as  members  of  courts  and  military  boards,  to  properly  per- 
form administrative  work,  to  develop  the  intellect  and  fit  one  for 
the  higher  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

"It  causes  sickness,  impairs  health  and  usefulness,  adds 
greatly  to  the  non-efficiency  of  both  officers  and  men,  adds  addi- 
tional burden  and  cost  to  the  medical  department,  deprives  the 
government  of  otherwise  valuable  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and 
forces  them  on  the  retired  or  pension  list,  with  corresponding 
increase  of  government  expenditures. 

' i  The  higher  powers  of  judgment  and  ability  to  make  proper 
comparisons  and  weigh  testimony  is  lowered  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol.  Serious  mistakes  have  occurred  from  alcohol  among 
officers  in  command  of  land  and  sea  forces." 


SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT.       ?f    re*fnt.    y^rs    a    new 

term,  '  scientific  manage- 
ment," has  come  into  prominence  as  a  part  of  the  nomenclature 
of  what  promises  to  be  a  fascinating  field  of  work — that  of  the 
efficiency  engineer.     Originally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
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mercial  organizations,  this  new  kind  of  engineering  has  gradually 
been  extended  until  its  horizon  is  well  nigh  all-embracing.  For 
instance,  one  of  these  engineers  recently  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  use  of  their  plants,  made  by  a  number  of  large  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  in  his  report  he  called  attention  to  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  service  which  the  average  uni- 
versity was  getting  out  of  its  equipment.  The  demand  that  our 
school  buildings  be  thrown  open  for  social  betterment  meetings 
at  times  when  the  needs  of  the  children  would  not  be  interfered 
with  is  another  instance  of  this  modern  eagerness  for  the  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency;  in  fact,  the  quickened  pace  at  which  we  are 
now  traveling  demands  that  our  resources  be  carefully  scruti- 
nized, our  opportunities  closely  studied,  if  we  would  make  the 
most  of  our  chances. 

• 

The  beginning  of  each  new  year  is  signalized  by  a  veritable 
host  of  good  resolutions  underlying  which  is  this  same  note  of 
efficiency.  Pessimists  are  not  wanting  to  ridicule  this  practice, 
of  making  resolves  which  are  often  broken,  and  the  cartoonist 
finds  ample  scope  for  his  pen  in  depicting  the  lapses  which  fol- 
low these  "new  leaves.' '  But  neither  pessimist  nor  cartoonist 
can  discount  the  salutary  effect  of  these  determinations  to  start 
anew,  to  abandon  methods  and  habits  and  associations  which 
did  not  make  for  efficiency.  What  though  the  strugglers  some- 
times stumble,  stagger  and  even  fall,  what  though  their  conduct 
emphasizes  a  thousand  times  the  truth  that  the  spirit  may  be 
willing  but  the  flesh  weak ;  is  it  not  better  to  have  struggled  and 
fallen  than  never  to  have  struggled  at  all?  Not  he  who  falls  is 
hopeless,  but  he  who,  having  fallen,  refuses  to  arise. 

Then  let  us  determine  that  this  new  year  shall  be  notable 
for  our  advance  toward  the  larger  success  which  we  crave.  If 
in  the  past  we  have  been  indolent,  neglected  our  opportunities, 
worked  with  half  a  head  of  steam,  let  us  here  resolve  that  from 
now  on  we  shall  eschew  whatever  interferes  with  our  advance- 
ment, that  we  shall  make  the  most  of  our  every  chance,  in  a 
word,  that  in  whatever  we  think,  say  or  do  we  shall  apply,  as 
far  as  we  can,  the  principles  of  that  scientific  management  with- 
out which  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  attain  the  maximum  of 
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achievement.  Let  us  resolve  that  though  we  sometimels  fall 
we  shall  always  rise,  until  the  rising  shall  have  become  a  deep- 
rooted  habit,  insuring  that  success  which  crowns  not  innocence, 
but  virtue. 


*T.  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 

E  ARE  all  familiar  with  the  fixity  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  in  regard  to  the  industrial  arts.  We 
know  that  the  production,  in  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ties, of  any  article  of  utility,  whether  it  be  a  lead 
pencil  or  an  aeroplane,  depends  ultimately  upon  the 
greater  or  less  eagerness  manifested  by  purchasers. 
When  the  people  want  a  thing  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  there  will  never  be  lacking  those  who 
will  cater  to  that  want;  but  as  soon  as  an  article 
ceases  to  sell  its  manufacture  ceases  also.  The  same  law  holds 
true  in  the  matter  of  providing  amusement  for  the  masses.  The 
public  taste  will  be  gratified  so  long  as  the  public  is  willing  to 
pay  for  the  gratification,  whether  it  be  by  moving  pictures  or 
grand  opera,  pugilistic  contests  or  international  pageants.  But 
in  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts  a  different  state  of  things  exists. 
Here  productivity  is  not  regulated  by  the  temper  of  the  market. 
On  the  contrary,  popular  appreciation  of  the  products  of  artistic 
genius  seems  to  wax  or  to  wane  pari  passu  with  the  activity 
or  the  sluggishness  of  the  producers.  In  other  words,  genuine 
artists  are  not  developed  because  there  is  a  demand  for  their 
work,  but  because,  being  born  artists,  filled  with  the  divine 
afflatus,  they  are  prompted  by  nature  herself  to  labor  in  giving 
external  expression  to  the  forms  of  beauty  which  their  imagina- 
tion has  conceived,  generally  with  little  or  no  thought  or  care 
as  to  whether  their  work  will  meet  with  the  approval  or  disdain 
of  their  fellows.  And  when,  as  it  has  frequently  happened,  a 
large  number  of  true  artists  appear  simultaneously  and  are  pro- 
lific in  their  creations,  the  public  taste  (perhaps  previously 
debased  or  at  least  undeveloped)  becomes  educated  up  to  enthu- 
siastic appreciation  of  what  is  really  beautiful,  and  the  people 
grow  generous  in  the  bestowal  of  honors  and  more  substantial 
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rewards  upon  those  who  thus  minister  to  their  newly  aroused 
aesthetic  cravings. 

If  all  this  be  true  of  art  in  general,  it  is  perhaps  most  strik- 
ingly evident  in  regard  to  literature,  or  to  speak  more  precisely 
in  regard  to  that  department  of  literature  which  is  properly 
classed  as  a  fine  art — creative  literature,  or  as  De  Quincey 
called  it,  the  literature  of  power,  as  distinguished  from  the  liter- 
ature of  knowledge,  a  utilitarian  art. 

In  view  of  this  fact  may  we  not  be  excused  if  we  fail  to 
grow  enthusiastic  over  certain  projects  launched  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  evoking  and  encouraging  the  production  of  high 
class  literature;  the  prizes,  for  instance,  which  from  time  to 
time  are  offered  by  the  publishers  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
for  the  best  poem  or  the  best  tale  or  the  best  essay!  We  do 
not  question  the  fact  that  these  prizes  act  as  a  stimulus  to  effort 
in  hundreds  of  cases,  but  we  doubt  whether  literature  is  the 
gainer  thereby.  What  we  mean  is  that  those  who  would  not 
write  without  such  an  incentive  are  not  the  geniuses  who  are 
going  to  achieve  new  masterpieces  of  composition  for  the  delight 
of  our  own  and  succeeding  generations.  The  really  worthy  re- 
sponses to  such  invitations  would  have  gotten  themselves  into 
print  anyhow,  in  some  other  way  had  not  this  particular  opening 
presented  itself.  On  the  other  hand  the  prize  offerers  are  as  a 
rule  not  prompted  by  purely  altruistic  motives.  They  are  not 
blind  to  the  advertising  value  of  their  generosity.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  we  have  no  grievance  against  any  who  would  seek  to 
discover  and  encourage  genius;  the  point  we  wish  to  make  is 
that  genius,  whether  helped  or  hindered,  is  bound  to  assert  itself 
sooner  or  later  and  enrich  the  world  by  being  true  to  its  own 
impulses. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  poets.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
we  Americans  of  today  pay  but  little  attention  to  poetry.  The 
cultivation  of  a  taste  for  this  most  elegant,  most  refined  art  of 
literary  expression  demands  leisure,  and  leisure  is  the  very  rar- 
est of  commodities  in  this  land  of  the  strenuous  life.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding our  indifference,  notwithstanding  our  lack  of  in- 
telligent appreciaton,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  perhaps 
one  in  a  hundred  American  readers  ever  glances  at  a  poem  from 
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year's  end  to  year's  end,  there  is  certainly  no  dearth  of  poetic 
appeal  to  our  attention.  Hundreds  of  volumes  pour  annually 
from  the  teeming  press,  and  pre-empt  no  small  share  of  self 
space  in  our  book  stores  and  libraries;  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
our  magazines  and  newspapers  invite  us,  solicit  us,  clamor  to 
us  monthly,  weekly,  daily,  to  harken  to  the  heart  effusions  of 
the  inspired  votaries  of  the  muses.  Sometimes  some  of  us  are 
beguiled  by  the  siren  voice,  with  more  or  less  ultimate  shelf 
approval  for  having  yielded  our  attention;  but  we  venture  to 
say  that  out  of  our  ninety  million  buyers  of  books,  periodicals 
and  papers,  not  enough  of  them  to  make  one  middle  class  city, 
say  the  size  of  Greater  Omaha,  are  willing  to  pay  real  money  for 
the  exquisite  pleasure  that  genuine  poetry  offers  them.  We  say 
genuine  poetry  advisedly,  because,  of  course,  we  are  not  un- 
aware that  there  is  a  lucrative  market  for  the  wares  purveyed 
by  the  comic  muse,  and  the  love-sick  muse,  and  even  the  common 
sense  muse  who  inspires  a  Berton  Braley  and  an  Uncle  Walt 
Mason.  But  the  marvel  is  that  publishers,  particularly  the  pub- 
lishers of  our  cheaper  popular  magazines,  will  persist  in  print- 
ing so  much  copy  that  they  must  be  well  aware  is  not  demanded 
by  their  readers.  The  explanation  may  be  that  for  the  greater 
part  they  pay  little  or  nothing  to  the  writers;  and  certainly, 
when  every  fourth  or  fifth  page  contains  a  "poem,"  the  broad 
margins  and  generous  spaces  lend  an  attractive  literary  aspect 
to  the  book. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  devote  time  and  energy  to  the  "weaving  labor- 
ious verses"  (we  have  Horace  as  witness  to  the  fact  that  all 
good  poetry  is  labored — albeit,  'tis  a  labor  of  love),  even  though 
their  experience  may  tell  them  that  their  labor  will  not  be  com- 
pensated in  cold  cash.  With  some  (shall  we  say  the  majority) 
it  is  a  real  disease,  known  as  cacoethes  scribendi,  and  they  de- 
serve our  pitying  commiseration  on  account  of  their  mistaken 
estimate  of  their  own  abilities.  With  others,  it  is  the  prompting 
of  conscious  power  to  give  utterance  to  the  beautiful  concep- 
tions of  their  fancy  or  the  strong  emotions  of  their  hearts. 
With  all  it  is  an  interior  compulsion  almost  wholly  unrelated  to 
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external  incentives.  The  poets — although  their  profession,  with 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  never  did  and  never  will  pay — the 
poets,  good,  mediocre  and  bad,  write  because  they  must,  because 
they  cannot  help  it. 
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HE  latter  part  of  November  the  Observatory  was  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  G.  D.  Swezey,  professor  of 
astronomy  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 
As  he  was  on  the  point  of  replacing  his  own  small 
and  portable  transit  by  a  larger  and  fixed  instru- 
ment, he  wished  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  Creighton 
transit  in  order  to  see  what  an  instrnment  of  its  size 
and  mounting  could  do.  He  accordingly  made  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  every  detail,  and  asked  such 
questions  as  only  an  expert  could  ask.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
see  him  at  work,  and  there  never  was  even  a  momentary  mis- 
giving, as  there  is  almost  constantly  with  students,  of  his  in- 
advertently turning  the  wrong  screw  or  in  any  other  way  failing 
to  get  out  of  the  transit  all  it  was  capable  of  doing.  He  was  de- 
lighted not  only  with  the  excellence  of  the  transit  and  that  of 
its  accessories,  the  chronograph  and  the  clocks,  but  also  with 
the  many  practical  conveniences  that  are  so  essential  to  the  best 
results. 

He  observed  for  about  three  hours  and  took  about  a  dozen 
complete  transits  of  stars  in  various  positions.  His  intention  to 
reduce  his  results  by  the  method  of  least  squares  is  a  proof  of  his 
own  ability,  no  less  than  a  fit  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the 
transit.  The  expert  use  of  its  best  instruments  for  several  hours 
by  the  astronomer  of  its  state  university  will  ever  remain  a 
bright  page  in  the  history  of  the  Creighton  University  Observa- 
tory. 


On  November  17th  the  Photo-Eevue  and  Photo  Magazine  of 
Paris,  France,  published  a  French  translation,  with  its  four  pho- 
tographs, of  the  article,  "A  Shadow  in  Court — The  Sequel," 
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which  had  appeared  in  the  Scientific  American  on  July  20th. 
This  is  the  third  time  this  journal  has  thus  honored  articles 
emanating  from  the  Creighton  Observatory. 


The  extent  of  the  college  grounds  affords  an  excellent  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  Egypt,  which  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  largest  single  structure  ever 
built  on  earth.  From  the  property  line  on  Twenty-fourth  street 
to  that  on  Twenty-sixth  street  the  distance  is  812  feet,  and  from 
California  to  Burt  street  it  is  636.6  feet.  The  area  of  this  space, 
12.81  acres,  is  not  all,  however,  the  property  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, since  0.82  acre  belongs  to  other  parties.  Subtracting 
this  amount  from  the  12.81  acres,  leaves  the  actual  property  equal 
to  one  hundredth  of  an  acre,  or  20  feet  square,  less  than  12  full 
acres. 

The  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  762  feet  square,  or  13.33 
acres.  If  it  were  placed  upon  the  college  grounds  it  would  fall  25 
feet  short  of  the  east  and  west  lines,  but  go  37.2  feet  beyond  the 
north  and  south  limits. 

The  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  485  feet.  Let  the  reader 
stand  on  the  lowest  point  of  the  college  property,  on  the  side- 
walk at  Twenty-sixth  and  Burt  streets,  and  look  up  at  the  tower 
on  the  main  building.  This  tower  is  267.2  feet  above  the  city 
datum  plane  and  the  ground  at  his  feet  is  84.9  feet  above  it,  so 
that  the  top  of  the  tower  is  182  feet  above  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  grounds.  The  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  two  and  two- 
thirds  times  as  high.  To  reach  it  we  would  have  to  climb  the 
hill  and  the  tower  twice  and  the  building  a  third  time. 


Popular  Astronomy  for  December,  under  the  heading,  ' '  Cu- 
rious Features  of  Lightning,"  on  page  857,  quotes  a  large  part 
of  the  article  written  by  the  editor,  "Seeing  the  Lightning 
Strike, ' '  which  appeared  in  Science  September  6,  1907. 


School  Science  and  Mathematics  for  December  contains  a 
long  article  by  the  writer  of  these  notes  entitled  "A  Heliostat 
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for  the  Lecture  Room. ' '  A  heliostat  consists  of  a  mirror  moved 
by  clockwork  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  con- 
tinuously for  hours  in  any  desired  direction.  It  therefore  prac- 
tically makes  the  sun  stand,  as  its  name  implies.  Heliostats  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  very  expensive  and  to  call  for  some 
considerable  knowledge  of  practical  astronomy.  As  both  of 
these  requirements  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  professors 
of  physics,  a  heliostat  is  usually  classed  among  ideal  and  unat- 
tainable acquisitions.  The  object  of  the  article  referred  to  is  to 
show  that  a  practical  working  heliostat  may  be  constructed  by 
anyone  possessed  of  some  skill  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  that 
it  calls  for  only  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and 
that  only  when  the  instrument  is  first  mounted.  When  the  di- 
rections given  are  complied  with  one  may  set  up  a  heliostat  in  a 
minute  or  two  without  a  knowledge  of  the  time  or  the  sun's 
position  and  without  the  use  of  graduated  circles,  and  even  if  the 
instrument  should  be  fifty  feet  away,  in  a  place  absolutely  in- 
accessible during  the  lecture,  one  may  have  ' '  all  that  time  a  beam 
of  sunlight  more  steady,  more  parallel,  more  brilliant  than  that  of 
a  stereopticon,  and  absolutely  white  and  noiseless  and  inex- 
pensive. ' '  Its  use  opens  up  an  unlimited  number  and  variety  of 
experiments,  many  of  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  artificial 
light. 

The  article  is  written  for  professors  of  physics  and  goes  into 
many  details  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here.  It 
is  illustrated  by  a  photograph  of  the  Creighton  College  heliostat, 
concerning  which  some  items  of  interest  may  be  found  in  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  8,  of  the  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Julius  Festner,  who  carried  off  the  prize  medal  in  the 
graduating  class  of  the  College  of  Arts  last  June,  is  studying 
political  economy  in  the  University  of  Marburg  au  der  Lahn, 
Hessen-Nassau,  Germany.  Although  he  contributed  his  share 
toward  the  class  present,  the  position  micrometer  mentioned  last 
month,  he  says  in  a  letter  of  November  28th : 

"As  it  is  customary  for  loyal  graduates  to  present  their 
Alma  Mater  with  some  token  of  gratitude  and  esteem  after  they 
have  left  her  sheltering  walls,  I,  too,  would  like  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  Creighton  stock  of  instruments,  and  am  accordingly 
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sending  you  a  Lambrecht's  Polymeter,  a  meteorological  instru- 
ment, useful  for  predicting  weather  conditions  by  showing  the 
relative  moisture  of  the  air. ' ' 

The  instrument,  which  arrived  on  December  18th,  is  hand- 
somely finished.  Below  a  thermometer,  which  gives  also  the 
saturation  vapor  pressure  at  different  temperatures,  there  is  a 
dial  with  a  double  graduation,  one  showing  the  relative  humidity 
and  the  other  the  number  of  degrees  that  the  dew  point  is  below 
the  actual  temperature  at  the  time.  The  hygroscopic  element 
used  by  the  maker  is  a  small  bundle  of  human  hair,  which  he  says 
expands  and  contracts  with  moisture  more  uniformly  than  any 
other  substance  and  has  better  lasting  qualities. 

Besides  the  temperature,  vapor  pressure,  relative  humidity 
and  dew  point,  the  Polymeter  indicates  indirectly  four  addi- 
tional items  too  technical  to  be  detailed  here.  It  is,  therefore, 
deservedly  styled  a  Polymeter.  It  is  a  reliable,  scientific  instru- 
ment, and  not  a  toy,  as  most  hygroscopes  are,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  physical  cabinet. 


A 


RECENT  number  of  the  Harvard  Advocate  speaks 
as  follows  on  the  value  of  "Undergraduate  Indi- 
vidualism": 

"Anyone  who  has  watched  a  flock  of  sheep  cross- 
ing a  wide  plain  or  filing  through  a  ravine  must 
have  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  sheep 
nature.  There  are  some  sheep  that  eye  their  com- 
rades, taking  extraordinary  care  that  they  keep  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  bobbing  woolly  throng.  Other 
sheep  walk  along  the  edge  of  the  small  army,  partly  because 
the  pasturage  is  fresher  where  many  feet  have  not  trod.  Yet 
again  other  sheep  caper  for  a  bit  to  one  side  of  the  crowd,  their 
feet  twinkling  merrily  over  the  free  open  fields ;  then  in  an  in- 
stant they  are  back,  with  a  fearful  and  guilty  expression  in  each 
round  eye.  Finally  an  occasional  prodigy  is  found  who  enjoys 
wandering  for  long  hours  by  himself,  ruminating  alone.  There 
is  reserved  for  him  one  of  two  fates.  He  may  fall  over  the  next 
cliff.  He  may  return,  a  Titan  in  sheep  experience,  to  lead  the 
flock. 

All  men,  and  especially  young  men,  have  unfortunately  much 
in  common  with  the  docile  animal  that  gives  them  clothes. 
Physiologists  find  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  human  and 
the  ovine  brain,  and  inasmuch  as  the  brain  appears  in  all  cases 
to  be  the  condition  of  the  mind,  the  conclusion  is  fearfully  obvi- 
ous. Obvious — nay,  unquestionable — does  it  become  to  one  who 
has  watched  for  even  a  short  time  the  education  of  the  college 
Freshman.  To  quote  from  the  Harvard  Monthly,  "From  in- 
fancy the  American  child  is  guided  by  that  classical  admonition 
of  'What  will  So-and-So  say  when  he  hears  that?'  He  goes  to 
college.  "Then  the  faculty,  the  upper  classmen,  the  clubs,  the 
papers,  with  characteristic  generosity,  baptize  the  young  knight 
in  a  warm  stream  of  welcome  and  exhortation.  He  is  told — to 
use  the  cant  term — that  the  chief  end  of  education  is  'knocking 
off  the  corners. '     In  other  words,  a  student  should  think  as 
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other  students  think;  and  what  is  vastly  more  important,  he 
should  talk  as  other  students  talk.  To  put  it  flatly,  he  should 
be  respectable. 

"The  result  of  this  education  is  that  the  Harvard  under- 
graduate finds  it  much  safer  not  to  think  at  all,  and  to  confine 
his  conversation  to  subjects  of  common  interest,  i.  e.,  profes- 
sional baseball  and  gasoline  engines." 

But  the  object  of  education  is  not  "knocking  off  the  cor- 
ners," but  rather  "bringing  out  the  sharp  points,"  even  as  a 
pencil  is  whittled  into  power  by  the  use  of  a  keen  knife.  The 
lead  is  there,  but  nothing  except  the  paring  away  of  the  use- 
less wood  will  bring  it  into  practical  being.  It  is  our  duty  to 
develop  our  own  selves.  Let  the  man  who  prides  himself  on 
his  submission  to  conventionality  remember,  too,  that  within  the 
crowd  he  is  no  safer  from  the  damnation  of  the  opinion  that  he 
fears  than  without  it.  "You  see,"  said  a  mother  once  to  her 
little  boy,  "if  the  naughty  lamb  hadn't  left  the  fold  the  horrid 
wolf  would  never  have  eaten  him."  "No,,"  replied  the  infant, 
"we  would  have  eaten  him." 

Courage  to  think  for  themselves;  courage  to  live  by  their 
beliefs — that  is  what  young  university  men  and  women  need  if 
they  are  to  aid  in  the  march  of  civilization." 


The  Oberlin  Review  for  Friday,  December  13th,  1912,  con- 
tains the  following  interesting  account  of  a  plan  for  equipping 
the  Oberlin  athletic  field.     The  Review  says : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Cleveland-Oberlin  Men's  Club,  held 
Wednesday  night  in  Cleveland,  active  measures  were  taken  to- 
ward the  securing  of  a  new  athletic  field.  Professor  C.  W.  Sav- 
age, Coach  Gray,  Captain  Stimson  of  the  1912  football  team,  and 
Captain  Fisher  of  the  1913  team  were  the  guests  of  the  club. 
Professor  Savage  presented  in  some  detail  the  plans  and  hopes 
of  the  athletic  committee  here  in  Oberlin.  He  pointed  out  that 
all  that  is  now  contemplated  is  the  beginning  of  the  project,  the 
construction  of  the  fields  and  the  drainage  of  the  plant.  Much 
more  is  planned,  but  it  will  require  much  time  to  work  it  all  out. 
For  the  present  about  $25,000  is  required  for  the  work.  It  is 
hoped  to  later  put  another  $25,000  into  the  plant  and  to  secure 
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an  additional  sum  of  $50,000  to  provide  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
fields. 

"Professor  Savage  presented  two  methods  for  raising  the 
first  $25,000.  Shares  in  the  plant  valued  at  $10.00  each  might 
be  issued.  The  dividends  on  these  shares  would  take  the  form 
of  admission  to  all  the  games  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  This 
method  would  appeal  especially  to  those  who  are  still  interested 
in  the  spectacular  side  of  sport,  and  who  live  near  enough  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  There  is  another  class  of 
men,  however,  who,  when  in  college,  were  not  of  enough  athletic 
ability  to  make  a  team,  and  for  whom  there  were  few  facilities 
for  out-door  exercise.  To  these  men  the  appeal  of  the  need  for 
more  facilities  would  be  strong,  and  direct  donations  would  be 
requested.  The  club  heartily  approved  of  both  plans  and  passed 
the  following  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  Cleveland-Ober- 
lin  Men's  Club  agree  to  finance  the  proposition,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  with  power  to  adopt 
ways  and  means  to  raise  all  the  money  possible.  This  sum  is  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  which  are  the  most  immediate  and 
pressing.  With  this  backing  the  new  athletic  field,  which  when 
completed  will  be  as  fine  as  any  in  the  country,  is  assured. 

"The  college  committee  on  athletics  is  working  hard  on 
plans  for  the  plant.  At  present  the  members  are  studying  the 
plans  of  the  fields  of  Amherst,  the  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Chicago,  Yale  and  Ohio  State.  It  is 
planned  to  select  the  best  from  all  these  plants.' ' 


Silver  and  Gold,  the  student  publication  of  the  University 
of  Colorado,  says  in  its  issue  of  December  13th  last : 

"Through  the  donation  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  Julliard,  Colorado  Col- 
lege is  to  have  the  finest  gymnasium  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Mrs.  Julliard,  who  is  a  close  friend  of  President  Slocum,  made 
the  gift  recently  to  the  college.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
use  of  the  money  other  than  that  it  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  building  the  gymnasium  and  that  it  will  be  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
Julliard 's  father,  F.  H.  Crossit,  of  New  York,  who  died  not  long 
ago.    The  plans  for  the  building  are  completed.     It  will  con- 
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tain  an  indoor  and  an  open  gymnasium  and  a  general  room  for 
men.  Track  men  will  be  enabled,  after  its  completion,  to  keep 
in  shape  during  the  entire  year. 

"The  gymnasium  will  cost  nearly  $300,000  and  with  the 
recent  gift  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring  the  necessary 
money  is  gone. 

"Colorado  College's  endowment  fund  now  consists  of 
$1,025,000,  $10,000  of  which  has  been  raised  by  the  student 
body. ' ' 


The   Harvard   Publication 
graphical  origins  of  the  class  of 

Alabama    1 

Arizona   1 

Arkansas 1 

California   6 

Colorado   1 

Connecticut 8 

Delaware 1 

District  of  Columbia 4 

Florida    2 

Georgia    1 

Hawaii 1 

Illinois  24 

Indiana    2 

Iowa 3 

Kentucky   3 

Louisiana 1 

Maine 11 

Maryland   6 

Massachusetts    383 

Michigan   7 

Minnesota  7 

Missouri  7 


Office   has   tabulated   the   geo- 
1916  with  the  following  results : 

Montana  2 

Nebraska 1 

New  Hampshire 8 

New  Jersey 10 

New  York 84 

North  Carolina   1 

Ohio    21 

Oklahoma    1 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania   27 

Ehode  Island 4 

South  Carolina   1 

Texas   2 

Vermont  5 

Virginia    1 

Washington    3 

Wisconsin   2 

Foreign. 

England 1 

Siam 1 

Total  660 


Speaking  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Harvard  Club  of  Bos- 
ton to  the  Harvard  football  team,  Coach  Haughton  said: 

"The  third  factor  of  our  success  is,  to  my  mind,  due  to 
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graduate  organization.  I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
Harvard  graduate  individuality  had  the  right  and  proper  spirit. 
Now,  through  the  medium  of  the  various  Harvard  clubs  through- 
out the  country,  and  especially  the  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs,  these  atoms  of  spirit  have  been  welded  into  a 
tremendous  force,  a  force  which  in  turn  has  created  a  distinct 
graduate  atmosphere.  This  atmosphere  I  believe  has  been 
passively  in  existence  for  some  years,  but  it  has  never  shown 
itself  so  positively  as  just  before  this  last  Yale  game. " 


The  President  of  the  University  of  Denver  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  every  student  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Department,  asking 
him  to  pledge  himself  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $300,000  neces- 
sary to  secure  $100,000  from  the  General  Education  Board.  The 
letter  is  in  part  as  follows : 

"To  secure  this  gigantic  sum  of  $300,000  we  must  secure 
pledges  to  the  amount  of  $500  per  day  from  this  date  until  the 
close  of  our  campaign  in  1914.  We  wish  to  begin  our  campaign 
among  our  Liberal  Arts  and  Academy  students,  as  these  stu- 
dents will  all  be  enriched  in  their  own  lives  through  this  in- 
creased endowment. 

"No  student  ever  pays  for  his  education.  Students  who 
pay  the  full  charge  for  tuition  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
now  pay  less  than  half  the  cost  of  their  education.  This  en- 
larged endowment  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  still  more 
for  students,  as  the  University  can  then  make  a  larger  expendi- 
ture for  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  college. 

"So  I  write  to  ask  you  to  help  us  in  our  effort  to  enrich 
your  own  life  and  the  lives  of  all  who  shall  come  after  you  in 
this  beautiful  school. 

"The  minimum  pledge  which  we  hope  each  student  may 
make  is  twenty-five  dollars.  The  maximum  amount  which  we 
hope  to  receive  from  each  student  or  through  the  active  interest 
of  each  student  is  one  hundred  dollars.  No  student  is  required 
to  make  a  pledge  in  any  sum,  but  it  is  hoped  that  each  student 
will  crave  the  privilege  of  helping  in  this  great  plan  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  all  who  shall  ever  be  students  here." 
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The  following  interesting  article  regarding  football  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  number  of  the  Harvard  Alnmni  Bulletin : 

"We  believe  that  football  everywhere,  in  the  schools  as 
well  as  in  the  colleges,  is  on  the  way  to  a  level  on  which  foul 
play  will  be  rare  and  will  be  tolerated  by  no  one. 

"The  game  has  not  yet,  however,  wholly  reached  that  level 
and  that  for  the  reason  that  some  officials  and  some  coaches  have 
not  yet  reached  it.  In  particular  the  officials  as  a  body  have 
not  yet  risen  to  the  possibilities  of  their  position.  If  all  referees 
instantly  and  heavily  penalized  any  attempt  to  injure  other 
players  or  to  defeat  the  spirit  of  the  rules,  all  coaches  would  be- 
gin and  end  their  day's  work  by  teaching  fair  play.  The  game, 
has  a  heavy  enough  burden  to  bear  without  loading  it  with  the 
responsibility  for  injuries  intentionally  inflicted,  as  in  one  game 
played  by  our  freshmen,  where  one  of  the  players  was  repeatedly 
pounded  on  the  head  in  the  scrimmages.  After  all,  an  amuse- 
ment which  is  incomplete  without  surgeons,  not  only  for  the 
games,  but  for  daily  practice,  and  which  furnishes  them  with  a 
large  daily  clinic,  recalls  Laputa  and  the  immortal  memoirs  of 
Captain  Gulliver.  Such  a  game  needs  constant  protection  from 
all  of  its  friends  who  do  not  recognize  its  dangers  and  its  possi- 
bilities of  evil. 

"Looking  at  the  season  as  a  whole,  the  rules  seem  to  be 
approaching  stability,  for  they  now  give  us  a  game  in  which 
strength,  agility,  weight,  courage,  coolness  and  quick  thinking 
are  pretty  well  balanced.  The  figures  so  far  at  hand  seem  to 
show,  too,  that  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  the  game  through- 
out the  country  has  approached  the  vanishing  point,  and  that 
the  number  of  serious  injuries  has  been  very  greatly  diminished 
by  the  new  rules.  We  can,  therefore,  come  back  to  the  funda- 
mental question  raised  by  President  Eliot  in  the  first  mention  of 
the  game  in  his  annual  reports,  when  he  said,  'It  is  very  im- 
probable that  a  game  which  involves  violent  personal  collision 
between  opposing  players  can  ever  be  made  a  good  intercollegi- 
ate game.'  We  believe  that  the  game  has  disappointed  this 
prediction,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  long  trail  of  permanently 
weakened  knees,  ankles,  and  shoulders  which  it  leaves  behind  ity 
American  football  is  coming  into  the  ranks  of  the  great  sports 
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by  virtue  of  producing  hard  and  intense  contests  and  developing 
fine  moral  as  well  as  bodily  qualities  in  the  contests.  There 
will  always,  however,  be  many  men  who  will  agree  with  Mr.  Eliot 
about  the  game ;  and  their  number  will  rapidly  increase  if  those 
who  control  its  destinies  do  not  unremittingly  and  vigorously 
work  against  all  foul  and  underhanded  playing,  and  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  dangers  of  injury. ' ' 


An  announcement  of  a  new  course  instituted  at  Wisconsin 
University  has  created  a  good  deal  of  comment  in  collegiate  cir- 
cles. A  course  of  study,  to  be  known  as  the  ' '  Special  Technique 
of  Football,"  began  at  Wisconsin  Tuesday,  December  3,  by 
order  of  George  A.  Ehler,  director  of  physical  education.  The 
course  to  be  given  two  hours  a  week  during  December  and  Janu- 
ary, will  include  history  of  the  game,  theory  of  offense  and  de- 
fense, team  and  individual  play,  principles  of  practice,  training 
instruction,  coaching,  and  schedules,  rules,  duties  of  officials, 
equipment,  its  selection,  its  care,  management  of  team  and  finan- 
cial administration.  The  course  is  open  to  juniors,  seniors  or 
graduates  who  have  had  a  practical  experience  of  the  game. 


The  necessity  for  more  ground  for  athletic  purposes  and 
for  an  enlarged  athletic  field  at  Yale  University  has  resulted  in 
the  raising  of  more  than  $400,000  for  the  purchase  of  playing 
fields  and  the  building  of  a  coliseum.  Of  this  amount  about 
$150,000  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  about  150  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  present  Yale  field  and  the  remaining  sum  is  to 
be  spent  in  the  construction  of  the  coliseum. 

The  proposed  coliseum  is  to  be  of  the  semi-sunken  type, 
twenty-five  feet  below  ground  and  thirty-five  feet  above.  The 
entrance  to  the  field  itself  is  to  be  through  a  wide,  reinforced 
concrete  tunnel  made  on  a  slope  from  the  ground  outside  the 
embankment  to  the  field ;  the  entrance  to  the  seats  is  to  be  made 
with  smaller  tunnels  arranged  around  the  stands  and  running 
in  level  from  the  surrounding  grounds,  and  terminating  at  an 
aisle  about  the  middle  of  the  height  of  the  stands.     There  will 
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be  fifty-seven  rows  of  seats;  the  entire  seating  capacity  will  be 
about  60,000.     The  cost  will  approximate  $300,000. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  committee  includes  not  only  a  coli- 
seum, but  a  commodious  club  house  at  the  field,  a  baseball  stand 
of  ample  capacity  for  the  championship  games,  a  new  cinder 
track  and  the  development  of  100  acres  of  land  adjoining  for 
extra  playing  fields. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  a  committee 
of  twenty-one  alumni  was  appointed.  The  scheme  adopted  was 
an  ingenious  one,  the  subscription  paid  by  the  various  persons 
entitling  them  to  certain  ticket  privileges  for  the  Yale  games. 
A  payment  of  $900  gave  the  right  to  nine  tickets,  one  of  $700 
buys  eight  tickets,  and  so  on  down  to  $100,  which  gave  the  right 
to  a  purchase  of  two  tickets.  Each  subscriber  is  allotted  a  cer- 
tain block  of  seats,  which  allotment  is  continued  from  year  to 
year,  the  original  position  depending  upon  the  time  of  the  orig- 
inal subscription.  The  application  for  these  seats  must  be  sent 
in  in  advance  of  the  general  sale,  and  the  price  must  be  the  pre- 
vailing one  at  the  time.  The  privilege  can  be  assigned  between 
the  time  of  application  for  a  particular  event  and  the  time  of 
holding  such  event.  The  tickets  are  subject  to  all  regulations 
made  with  respect  to  other  tickets.  All  seats  are  to  be  located 
together.     The  privilege  is  to  expire  in  1917. 

By  this  scheme  the  entire  sum  necessary  has  been  pledged. 
The  building  of  the  structure  is  to  begin  in  the  near  future  and 
will  be  ready  some  time  in  1913. 


The  following  interesting  article  regarding  legislation  abol- 
ishing fraternities  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Oberlin 
Eeview : 

"Threats  of  hostile  legislation  against  college  fraternities 
have  aroused  fraternity  members  of  Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus; Miami  University,  Oxford,  and  Ohio  University,  Ath- 
ens, to  organize  for  a  bitter  fight. 

"Increasing  anti-fraternity  sentiment  at  these  three  educa- 
tional institutions,  which  are  supported  by  appropriations  from 
the  state  treasury,  has  resulted,  it  is  reported,  in  a  movement  to 
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enact  a  law  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  abolishing 
and  forever  prohibiting  these  secret  organizations.  Their  ene- 
mies charge  that  the  fraternity  system,  by  creating  artificial  so- 
cial distinctions  and  fostering  exclusiveness,  is  destroying  the 
spirit  of  democracy  among  the  students  at  the  state's  educa- 
tional institutions. 

At  the  Ohio  State  University,  where  there  are  no  less  than 
thirty  fraternities,  the  anti-fraternity  movement  is  strong  in  the 
student  body  and  growing  constantly  in  bitterness.  To  voice 
their  protests  against  what  they  call  the  '  vicious  fraternity  ring, ' 
the  '  barbarians/  as  the  insurgents  are  known,  have  established 
a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Ohio  State  Weekly.  They  charge 
that  the  Lantern,  the  old  paper,  is  absolutely  dominated  by  fra- 
ternity men. 

4 'Since  fraternities  have  already  been  abolished  from  the 
state  colleges  of  Mississippi  and  from  the  high  schools  of  this 
and  other  states,  fraternity  men  fear  that  sentiment  of  this  and 
many  other  states  may  become  so  strong  as  to  make  possible  a 
prohibitory  law  at  the  coming  assembly. 

' '  They  are  therefore  preparing  to  fight.  Owning  property  at 
the  three  institutions  valued  at  nearly  half  a  million  dollars, 
they  are  strongly  entrenched.  Among  their  alumni  are  a  large 
number  of  professional  and  business  men. 

"Though  not  an  alumnus  of  an  Ohio  institution,  Mayor 
Newton  D.  Baker,  of  Cleveland,  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity,  which  has  a  strong  chapter  at  Ohio 
State,  and  if  the  danger  becomes  real  he  will  be  depended  on  to 
use  his  influence  for  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  measure.' ' 


According  to  statistics  from  fifty-one  universities  the  cost 
of  living  at  colleges  in  the  past  ten  years  has  advanced  from  25 
to  50  per  cent. 

Dartmouth  shows  the  topmost  advance.  Harvard  shows  a 
22  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  board.  Princeton  35  per 
cent  and  Vassar  16  per  cent  decrease.  Holy  Cross,  Lehigh  and 
Eadcliffe  show  no  increase. 


A  new  scheme  of  Final  Examinations  has  been  inaugurated 
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at  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Harvard  University,  and 
the  following  vote  has  been  passed  by  the  Faculty : 

* i  That  the  Division  of  History,  Government,  and  Economics 
be  authorized  to  require  of  all  students  whose  field  of  concentra- 
tion lies  in  this  Division,  in  addition  to  the  present  requirements 
stated  in  terms  of  courses  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  a  special 
final  examination  upon  each  student's  field  of  concentration,  and 
that  the  passing  of  this  examination  shall  be  necessary  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  concentration  in  this  Division." 

This  vote,  since  it  involves  a  new  and  fundamental  principle, 
has  been  sent  to  the  Governing  Boards  of  the  University,  the 
Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Overseers,  for  their  approval  of 
the  principle  involved.  If  that  approval  is  granted  the  details 
of  the  administration  of  the  new  scheme  will  be  worked  out  by 
the  Division  and  then  presented  to  the  Faculty.  These  details 
involve  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  students  concentrating 
their  studies  under  the  Division  and  provisions  for  the  examina- 
tion. The  ordinary  mid-year  and  final  examinations  in  the 
courses  will  be  maintained,  except  that,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
the  examinations  for  the  degree  with  distinction,  the  final  exam- 
inations of  the  senior  year  in  the  courses  in  the  subject  in  which 
the  student  presents  himself  are  omitted. 

The  measure  is  a  further  and  logical  step  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  new  rules  for  choice  of  electives,  since  its  pur- 
pose is  to  ensure  that  a  student  shall  know  the  subject  in  which 
he  is  concentrating  his  work  as  a  unit,  and  not  merely  as  em- 
bodying six  or  more  courses  which,  though  in  a  single  field  of 
knowledge,  may  have  no  very  definite  relations  within  that  field. 
Through  the  supervision  of  a  student's  reading,  which  will 
probably  be  some  part  of  the  system  as  finally  worked  out,  it  is 
intended  by  the  Division  that  each  student  shall  be  brought  to 
have  a  view  of  his  subject  as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  students  do  some  reading 
outside  their  courses,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  how  to 
acquire  knowledge  independently  of  their  courses. 

If  the  scheme  meets  the  approval  of  the  Governing  Boards, 
and  the  details  are  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  it  will  go  into  effect  with  the  class  which  enters  college 
next  autumn. 
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Albert  R.  Wise,  S.  J. 


THE  SEA  SHELL. 

As  I  walked  along  the  seashore 

Bleak  and  wide, 
I  found  a  sea  shell  sighing, 
As  on  the  sands  'twas  lying, 
Ever  battling,  e'er  defying 

Wave  and  tide. 

When  I  raised  this  tinted  treasure 

Carefully, 
It  began  to  sing  a  story 
Of  the  waves  which  crested  hoary 
Bear  along  with  rhythmic  glory 

Joyfully. 

Then  it  sang  about  the  tempest 

Unto  me. 
How  with  a  voice  of  thunder 
They  do  rend  great  fleets  asunder 
And  cast  the  wreckage  under- 

Neath  the  sea. 


Told  it  then  of  verdant  islands 

0  'er  the  deep ; 
Where  the  breezes  gently  blowing 
Waft  the  scents  of  flowers  growing; 
Where  the  brooks  with  murmurs  flowing 

Lull  to  sleep. 


*Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  English  Literature  in  Freshman  Class; 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  The  Creighton  University,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 
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As  if  sorrowing  the  sea  shell 

Ceased  its  song. 
From  its  shell  no  murmurs  started 
And  I  left  it  broken-hearted 
Where  the  crested  waves  departed 

Swift  and  strong. 

Raymond  O'Donnell,  Arts,  '15. 


MOTHER. 


My  mother  dear,  who  used  to  sing, 
When  I  was  just  a  little  thing, 

Where  sings  she  now? 

Where  sings  she  now? 
In  far  off  hills  that  sway  and  blow, 
Where  oft  I  wandered  long  ago, 
That  whiten  with  the  rippled  snow, 

As  does  her  brow. 

As  does  her  brow. 

My  mother  dear,  the  sweet  of  tongue, 

Who  soothed  me  when  my  heart  was  wrung, 

Where  sits  she  now? 

Where  sits  she  now? 
In  that  dear  home  where  mothers  neat 
Soft  lullabys  of  love  repeat, 
That  break  my  heart's  remembering  beat 

With  tears  somehow. 

With  tears  somehow. 

My  mother  dear,  with  fading  sight, 
Who  wept  betimes  deep  in  the  night, 

Where  weeps  she  now? 

Where  weeps  she  now? 
0  'er  hidden  toys  that  silent  lie, 
No  more  to  wake  the  childish  cry, 
And  'neath  the  same  blue  of  the  sky, 

Her  head  doth  bow. 

Her  head  doth  bow. 
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My  mother  dear,  who  smiled  good-bye, 
And  caught  her  breast  with  stifled  sigh, 

Where  sighs  she  now? 

Where  sighs  she  now  % 
By  flickering  hearths  that  smolder  low, 
Where  tender  visions  mount  the  glow, 
And  darkness  shrouds  her  silent  woe, 

She  sleeps  somehow. 

She  sleeps  somehow. 

My  mother  dear,  with  smile  so  sweetf 
I  pray  to  God  at  last  we  '11  meet, 

I  know  not  how, 

I  know  not  how, 
In  that  fair  Home  where  hopes  renew, 
Where  all  our  fondest  dreams  come  true, 
As  here  on  earth  they  seldom  do, 

Alas !  somehow. 

Alas !  somehow. 

Chester  Wells,  Arts,  '13. 


TO 


Your  eyes  are  as  blue 
As  the  dusky  hue 

Of  the  shrinking,  modest  violet ; 
And  as  limpid,  too, 
As  the  trembling  dew 

That  gleams  on  the  poppies  scarlet. 

And  golden  your  hair 
As  the  sunset's  glare 

In  the  heart  of  crimson  cloudlets ; 
In  a  halo  rare 
Eound  your  forehead  fair 

It  circles  in  amber  ringlets. 
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0,  red  are  your  lips 
As  the  rose  that  dips 

In  the  seas  of  summer  sunshine ; 
Like  honey  that  drips 
Twixt  the  bee's  short  sips, 

Is  that  ever  sweet  smile  of  thine. 

James  B.  Murphy,  Arts,  '15. 


Dr.  J.  Frederick  Langdon,  Arts, 
'02,  and  Medicine,  '06,  left  on  De- 
cember 27th  for  Butte,  Montana, 
where  he  assumed  his  duties  as  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  M.  J.  Scott,  Medi- 
cine, '03,  who  is  chief  surgeon  for 
St.  James  Hospital  and  has  charge 
of  the  health  of  the  ten  thousand 
miners  employed  at  Butte.  Dr. 
Langdon  has  for  some  years^been 
assistant  city  physician  of  Omaha 
and  in  addition  he  enjoyed  a  large 
private  practice.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  local  fraternal  cir- 
cles, and  professionally  he  ranks 
high,  having  attained  unusual 
success  since  entering  the  practice. 
Dr.  Langdon  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  College  of  Medicine,  and 
succeeded  Dr.  Scott  at  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  as  lecturer  on  "First 
Aid  in  Emergencies."  Immediate- 
ly after  graduation,  Dr.  Langdon 
was  an  interne  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  where  he  assisted  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  prominent  sur- 
geons hereabouts  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  acquired  a  fund  of  in- 
formation which  will  prove  invalu- 
able to  him  in  his  new  position. 

Dr.  Scott  has  been  at  Butte  only 
a  few  years,  but  his  private  prac- 
tice has  grown  to  a  point  where 
he  can  no  longer  take  care  of  it 
alone,  and  it  was  imperative  that 
he    have    a    competent    assistant; 


hence  he  offered  the  place  to  Dr. 
Langdon,  whose  friends  have  the 
more  reason  to  be  pleased  because 
the  offer  was  unsolicited  and  came 
as  a  recognition  of  fitness  for  the 
place. 

The  following  resolutions,  hand- 
somely engrossed  and  framed, 
were  presented  to  Dr.  Langdon  by 
the  Freshman  class  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  at  the  farewell  ban- 
quet given  in  his  honor: 

Whereas,  Dr.  J.  Frederick  Lang- 
don has  accepted  an  appointment 
as  assistant  to  Dr.  M.  J.  Scott  at 
Butte,  Montana;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Langdon  has  gen- 
erously shared  with  us  the  fruits 
of  his  ripe  learning  and  has  la- 
bored patiently  and  zealously  for 
our  welfare;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Freshman  class  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  that  Dr.  Langdon 's  ser- 
vices should  be  formally  recog- 
nized and  regret  expressed  at  his 
departure ; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
while  we  congratulate  him  upon 
the  well  merited  success  which 
has  crowned  his  efforts,  we  never- 
theless regret  that  we  are  no  long- 
er to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
struction and  the  inspiration  of 
his  good  example ;  and 

Be   It   Further   Resolved,    That 
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we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to 
Dr.  Langdon  and  express  the  hope 
that  though  enjoying  the  larger 
success  which  we  are  sure  will  at- 
tend his  efforts  in  his  new  field 
of  endeavor  he  will  sometimes 
think  with  interest  of  his  class  of 
1916. 

C.  L.  MARTIN,  Chairman, 
CHARLES   SHEETS, 
ROLAND  ENSOR, 

Committee. 
December  17,  1912. 


Mr.  Ralph  Van  Orsdel,  Law, 
'10,  has  announced  his  association 
with  the  partnership  of  De  Bord, 
Fradenburg  and  Van  Orsdel,  with 
offices  in  the  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Omaha. 

Mr.  James  Woodard,  Arts,  '03, 
of  Roundup,  Montana,  spent  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  his  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  I. 
Woodard. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Albion 
Weekly  News,  speaking  of  Mr. 
William  J.  Donahue,  Law,  '11, 
says:  ''County  Attorney  Dona- 
hue assisted  in  the  prosecution  of 
P.  P.  Gumm,  sentenced  in  the 
District  Court  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery, taking  part  in  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  making  the 
first  argument  before  the  jury. 
Mr.  Donahue's  plea  was  concise 
and  to  the  point  and  well  deliv- 
ered." 

The  following  resolutions  were 
prepared  by  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  the  College  of  Law 


on  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  How- 
ard H.  Craney's  brother: 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  dire 
misfortune  of  our  friend  and 
classmate,  Mr.  Howard  II.  Craney, 
to  lose  his  dearly  beloved  brother 
through  a  most  deplorable  acci- 
dent; and 

Whereas,  We,  his  classmates, 
deeply  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
bereavement ; 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  That 
the  class  of  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Thirteen  of  the  Creighton 
College  of  Law,  in  the  form  of 
these  resolutions,  extend  to  Mr. 
Craney  and  his  family,  its  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  this  their  hour 
of  deep  sorrow ; 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That 
these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  class  and  a 
copy  of  them  published  in  the 
Creighton  Chronicle. 

J.  W.  WHELAN, 
LLOYD  A.  MAGNEY, 
GEORGE  A.  KEYSER, 

Committee. 


The  second  semester  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  was  closed  with  a 
short  program  at  the  university 
auditorium  on  Friday,  December 
20th.  President  Magevney  made 
a  brief  address,  congratulating 
the  students,  and  announced  the 
organization  of  a  mid-year  fresh- 
man class  in  the  high  school  de- 
partment, to  begin  work  after 
Christmas.  The  results  of  the 
work  done  in  the  second  semester 
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were  announced  by  Dean  Mc- 
Menamy,  as  follows: 

Junior  Class — First,  Francis 
McDermott,  93;  first  honors, 
Romeo  Laporte,  Paul  Burke ;  sec- 
ond honors,  Carlisle  Lentz,  Joseph 
Lancaster,  Henry  Haun,  Francis 
0  'Rourke. 

Freshman  Class — First,  Ray- 
mond Traynor,  95 ;  first  honors, 
Emil  Svoboda,  Joseph  Svoboda, 
Nicholas  Stehly,  Ramond  O'Con- 
nell,  John  Cordes,  Louis  Bruckner, 
Michael  Stehly,  Leo  Cusack,  Mau- 
rice Howard,  John  Grady;  second 
honors,  John  Albers,  James  Mur- 
phy, Emery  Planck,  Linus  Con- 
well,  Max  Block,  James  English, 
William  Busch,  James  O'Connor, 
Emmett  Randolph,  Wenceslaus 
Karlovsky,  Arthur  0 'Rourke. 

Fourth  High  A — First,  Bart 
Kruger,  93 ;  first  honors,  John 
Brennan,  Alphons  Dundis,  Joseph 
Wunderlich,  Emil  Shonka,  James 
Martin ;  second  honors,  Patrick 
McGowen. 

Fourth  High  B — First,  Norman 
Bourke,  96 ;  first  honors,  Edward 
Svoboda,  William  Stelpflug, 
Charles  Kanne ;  second  honors, 
Leslie  Williams,  Henry  Bongardt, 
Edmund  Nicholas,  Julius  Rohwer, 
Francis  Penny. 

Third  High  A — First,  William 
Kelley,  97;  first  honors,  William 
McDonald,  James  Muldoon,  Fred- 
erick Borghoff,  Joseph  Tichy ;  sec- 
ond honors,  Ernest  Landgraf, 
William  Svoboda,  Virgil  McKins- 
try,  Frank  Glascow,  Earl  Torrey. 


Third  High  B— First,  Elmer 
Barr,  85. 

Third  High  C— First,  Charles 
Bongardt,  95;  first  honors,  John 
Fitzpatrick,  Clifford  Long, 
Thomas  Mostyn,  Frank  Shaw,  El- 
mer Sedin,  Cornelius  Tillman ; 
second  honors,  Edward  Halahan, 
William  McCauley,  Edward  Ep- 
sten. 

Second  High  A — First,  John 
Kennebeck,  93 ;  first  honors, 
Francis  Tobin,  Daniel  Dorsey; 
second  honors ;  John  Harrington, 
Francis  Monty,  Edward  O'Neil, 
Francis  Byford. 

Second  High  B — First,  Vincent 
Burkhard,  98  ;  first  honors,  Francis 
McManus,  William  Remmel,  Mar- 
shall O'Neil,  Henry  Mergen, 
Thaddeus  Madura ;  second  honors, 
James  Dugher,  William  Brennan, 
Leo  Moore,  Adolph  Smith,  Ber- 
nard Hoskobec,  John  Connolly. 

First  High  A — First,  Edward 
Crof  oot,  93 ;  first  honors,  La- 
Fayette  Gilmore,  Philip  Cogley, 
Frank  Delehanty;  second  honors, 
Francis  Burkhard,  Harry  Shep- 
pard,  George  Bugee,  Lyle  Doran, 
Joseph  Hasford,  Gerald  Henry, 
Anthony  Thornton,  Harry  Barr, 
Wadleigh  Barton,  Clifford  Mul- 
len. 

First  High  B — First,  Harry 
Welsh,  98;  first  honors,  Ralph 
Wilson,  Percy  Bell,  Gerald  Mc- 
Creary,  Clemence  Nacke,  George 
Boland,  Thomas  Maher,  Clarence 
Wagner;  second  honors,  Patrick 
Gaughan,  George  Wulff,  Edward 
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Lowry,  Robert  Walling,  Joseph 
Narejko,  Leo  Roach. 

First  High  C — First,  James 
Clayton,  97 ;  first  honors,  Francis 
O'Connell,  Henry  Plott,  Joseph 
Philbin,  Thomas  Tobin,  Leo  Dunn, 
Francis  McCartney,  Oscar  Rohlff; 
second  honors,  Harry  Attwood, 
Ignatius  Polski,  John  Sheehan, 
Ray  Bourgeois,  Otto  Cobry,  Ste- 
phen McCarthy. 

Dr.  Dewitt  C.  Bryant,  who  for 
nearly  twenty  years  has  been 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
has  handed  in  his  resignation  and 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  further 
work. 

Grown  old  in  service  and  find- 
ing his  time  more  and  more  de- 
manded by  his  constantly  grow- 
ing practice,  the  Doctor  surren- 
ders his  position  as  dean  into 
other  hands  secure  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  not  only  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  but  of  the 
faculty,  alumni  and  students  as 
well. 

Medical  education  has  grown 
more  and  more  complex  and  the 
proper  direction  of  an  efficient 
school  now  requires  the  undivided 
attention  of  a  trained  man  who 
can  bring  to  his  task  not  only  the 
learning  of  the  best  institutions 
and  the  ripe  fruits  of  long  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher,  but  who  more- 
over is  young  enough  in  years 
and  blest  with  sufficient  enthusi- 
asm and  energy  to  count  no  exer- 
tion too  great  if  it  makes  for  the 
best  public   service    through    the 


maintenance  of  medical  education 
at  its  maximum  efficiency.  Such 
a  man  has  been  found  as  a  fit  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Bryant  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Vice-Dean,  Dr.  A.  L. 
Muirhead,  who  assumed  his  duties 
as  Dean  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  of  this  school 
year.  Dr.  Muirhead  graduated 
from  the  medical  school  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  after 
practicing  for  some  time  returned 
to  the  school  as  an  instructor,  in 
which  capacity  he  remained  for 
three  years,  working  with  the 
famous  Dr.  Cushny,  now  of  Lon- 
don, England.  On  leaving  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Dr.  Muir- 
head came  to  Creighton,  where  for 
the  past  several  years  he  has  held 
the  chairs  of  Physiology  and  Phar- 
macology and  has  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  dispensary  clinic, 
which  under  his  careful  manage- 
ment has  grown  until  it  now  gives 
13,000  free  treatments  annually 
to  the  deserving  poor.  Dr.  Muir- 
head served  for  six  years  on  the 
State  Medical  examining  Board 
of  Nebraska  and  he  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  profession.  He  is  a 
thorough  student  of  medical  edu- 
cation, a  teacher  of  unusual  pow- 
er and  ability  and  as  he  will  de- 
vote all  of  his  time  to  the  work 
of  the  school  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
under  his  direction  the  institution 
will  move  forward  in  the  path  of 
progress  which  it  has  trod  these 
many  years. 
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The  Freshman  class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  gave  a  banquet 
on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
17th,  at  the  Henshaw  hotel  in 
honor  of  Professor  J.  Frederick 
Langdon,  who  has  resigned  to  lo- 
cate in  Butte,  Montana.  Dr.  Lang- 
don was  Professor  of  Osteology  in 
the  Freshman  class  and  was  very 
popular  with  the  students.  All  of 
the  freshman  professors  were 
guests  of  the  class  on  this  occa- 
sion and  Professor  Crowley  pre- 
sided as  toastmaster. 

Carl  Alvey,  a  junior  in  the  high 
school,  who  has  been  critically  ill 
at  St.  Joseph's  hospital,  has  re- 
sumed his  studies. 

Mr.  William  N.  Jamieson,  Law, 
'10,  county  attorney  at  Papillion, 
Nebraska,  recently  represented 
the  state  in  the  trial  of  John 
Briggs,  chief  of  police  of  South 
Omaha,  who  was  charged  with  the 
death  of  Roy  Blunt,  the  young 
man  who  was  shot  while  driving 
for  the  convicts  who  escaped  from 
the  Nebraska  penitentiary  last 
spring. 

Creighton  played  the  Omaha 
high  school  a  game  of  soccer  foot- 
ball on  the  Creighton  field  on 
Wednesday,  December  18th. 

The  students  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry  gave  a  very  enjoyable 
dance  at  Chambers'  academy  on 
Tuesday  evening,  December  10th, 
and  will  give  their  final  dance  of 
the  season  on  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 21st. 


The  College  of  Medicine,  the 
first  of  Creighton 's  professional 
schools,  has  shown  a  very  satis- 
factory growth  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  as  indicated  by  the 
following  table : 

Matric-  Grad- 

ulates  uates 

1893 32  1 

1894 41  2 

1895 50  14 

1896 53  21 

1897 52  1 

1898 88  12 

1899 81  15 

1900 136  20 

1901 142  27 

1902 142  37 

1903 163  29 

1904 149  27 

1905 172  33 

1906 172  39 

1907 161  35 

1908 158  41 

1909 174  29 

1910 194  44 

1911 194  43 

1912 ....200  51 

The  first  classes  were  conducted 
in  an  old  frame  building  former- 
ly used  by  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
near  the  Union  Depot.  These 
quarters  soon  became  too  small 
and  a  handsome  brick  building 
was  erected  at  14th  and  Daven- 
port streets.  This  in  turn  was  in- 
sufficient and  a  new  laboratory 
building  was  put  up  and  equipped 
at  an  expense  of  $82,000,  thus  giv- 
ing  the    school   one    of   the    best 
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plants  in  the  country,  the  total 
value  being  $250,000. 

The  students  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  will  give  their  fourth 
dance  at  Chambers'  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  28th. 

Mr.  George  Krug,  father  of  Mr. 
Edmund  V.  Krug,  Arts,  '99,  of 
St.  Louis,  died  at  his  home  in 
Omaha  on  December  12th,  at  the 
age  of  62  years.  Mr.  Krug  was 
retired  June  1,  1912,  as  manager 
of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing 
Association  in  Omaha.  He  was 
born  in  Germany  and  came  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  20.  Funeral 
was  held  from  St.  Mary  Magde- 
lene's  church  on  December  16th. 

Professor  Rigge  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  attended  the 
64th  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  the  fifteenth  meeting 
of  the  Astronomical  and  Astro- 
physical  Society,  held  in  Cleveland 
from  December  30th  to  January 
4th,  and  read  a  paper  before  the 
Astronomical  Society. 

Professor  Eudolph  Rix  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  is  rapidly  re- 
covering from  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis. 

The  subjects  chosen  by  the  Law 
Seniors  for  their  theses  are  as  fol- 
lows: A.  F.  Brungardt,  "The 
Situs  of  a  Contract  of  Sale ; "  J.  O. 
Burger,  "The  Innkeepers  Duty  to 
Receive  Guests;"  J.  F.  Connelly, 
"Reasonable  Restraint  of  Trade ;" 
J.  W.  Delehant,  "Impossibility  as 
a    Defense    to    Actions    Ex-Con- 


tractu;"  Charles  Flanery,  "The 
Police  Power  in  its  Application  to 
the  Limitation  and  Regulation  of 
the  Hours  of  Labor;"  C.  D. 
Fletcher,  "The  Bathtub  Case;" 
William  Grodzinsky,  "Freedom  of 
Contract;"  J.  H.  Hopkins,  "The 
Liability  of  a  Common  Carrier;" 
G.  A.  Keyser,  "Circumstantial 
Evidence,  the  White  Case;"  R.  J. 
Madden,  "Rights  of  the  Vendor 
and  Vendee;"  L.  A.  Magney, 
"Jurisdiction  Over  Treaties;"  C. 
R.  Malm,  "The  Right  of  Stoppage 
in  Transitu;"  F.  P.  Matthews, 
"Contracts  for  the  Benefit  of  a 
Third  Party;"  J.  T.  McGuckin, 
"The  Power  of  the  Courts  Over 
Legislative  Grants;"  H.  M.  Miller, 
"Gifts  Causa  Mortis;"  T.  J. 
O'Keefe,  "The  Essentials  of  a 
Will;"  R.  B.  Organ,  "Bathtub  De- 
cision;" G.  N.  Parmenter,  "Jur- 
isdiction for  Divorce;"  G.  V. 
Rademacher,  "Implied  Powers  of 
the  Federal  Government;"  W.  R. 
Ross,  "Liability  of  Automobile 
Owners  and  Drivers  for  Negli- 
gence in  Nebraska;"  R.  B.  Rup- 
linger,  "The  Admissibility  of  Res 
Gestae  Evidence ;"  F.  A.  Safranek, 
"The  Northern  Securities  Case;" 
C.  F.  Schrempp,  "Quotation  as 
Distinguished  From  an  Offer;"  J. 
W.  Whelan,  "Corporato  Status;" 
H.  H.  Craney,  "The  Right  of  the 
State  to  Impose  an  Occupation 
Tax;"  S.  L.  O'Brien,  "Testiment- 
ary  Presence." 

Mr.   Joseph   R.   Sullivan,   Law, 
'08,  of  Laramie,  Wyo.,  visited  the 
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college  on  December  18th. 

Mr.  "William  P.  Rooney,  Law, 
'09,  made  a  business  trip  to  Oma- 
ha about  the  middle  of  December. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  McDermott, 
Law,  '10,  county  attorney  of  Buf- 
falo county,  Nebraska,  was  in 
Omaha  recently  in  the  interest  of 
Judge  W.  D.  Oldham,  who  is  seek- 
ing the  position  of  United  States 
district  attorney. 

On  Wednesday,  December  11th, 
a  mass  meeting  of  the  students  in 
the  College  of  Law  was  held  in  the 
Junior  lecture  room  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  had 
been  handsomely  engrossed  and 
framed,  were  read  and  presented 
to  Professor  Bennewitz,  who  re- 
cently resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion with  the  legal  department  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  com- 
pany : 

Whereas,  In  recongition  of  his 
training  and  ability,  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  company  has  offered 
Professor  John  A.  Bennewitz  a 
position  on  its  staff;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Bennewitz  has  for 
several  years  given  liberally  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  work  of 
instructing  the  classes  of  this  col- 
lege, and  has  by  his  ability  and 
zeal  earned  the  respect,  and  by 
his  genial  good-fellowship,  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  each  and 
every  Creighton  man ;  and 


the  staff  of  the  college  will  be  a 
loss  to  the  institution  and  a 
source  of  disappointment  to  the 
student  body. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
we,  the  students  of  the  Creighton 
College  of  Law,  through  the  presi- 
dents of  our  respective  classes, 
hereby  extend  to  Mr.  Bennewitz 
our  sincerest  expressions  of  regret 
at  his  resignation  as  an  instructor, 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  to  him 
our  heartiest  congratulations  upon 
his  good  fortune  and  our  best 
wishes  for  success  in  his  new  field 
of  endeavor. 

(Signed) : 

JOHN  HOPKINS, 

Seniors. 
WALTER  HRONEK, 
Juniors,  Day. 

e.  h.  McCarthy, 

Juniors,  Night. 

h.  h.  Mcculloch, 

Sophomores,  Night. 
D.  P.  TOBIN, 

Freshmen,  Day. 
GENEVA  MARSH, 

Freshmen,  Night. 

The  latest  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  College  of  Arts  is  a 
complete  and  handsome  edition  of 
the  Greek  Fathers,  the  entire  set 
numbering  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  volumes.  It  is  the  gift  of  a 
lady  friend  of  the  University, 
resident  in  California. 


Whereas,  His  withdrawal  from         Mr.  Lyle  Rickel,  a  senior  in  the 
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College  of  Medicine,  died  on  Jan- 
uary 5th  at  Tuscon,  Arizona, 
where,  with  his  mother,  he  had 
gone  six  weeks  ago  for  his  health. 
Mr.  Rickel  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  his  class  and 
was  a  brilliant  student. 

The  final  oratorical  contest  in 
the  College  of  Arts  will  be  held 
January  22nd.  Those  who  quali- 
fied for  the  finals  are  Raphael 
Hamilton,  Preston  McAvoy,  Paul 
Harrington,  Ernest  Simmons  and 
James  Gaffney.  The  winner  of 
this  contest  will  represent  the 
University  in  the  state  oratorical 
contest  February  20th,  and  the 
winner  of  the  second  place  will 
speak  for  Creighton  in  the  Ne- 
braska Peace  Association  orator- 
ical contest  to  be  held  some  time 
later.  Preston  McAvoy,  one  of 
the  speakers  in  this  contest,  spoke 
in  the  peace  contest  last  year. 

Mr.  Amos  E.  Henley,  Law,  '09, 
formerly  associated  with  Myron 
Learned  in  the  practice  of  law,  is 
associated  with  Mr.  John  Parrish, 
with  offices  in  the  First  National 
Bank  building. 

The  first  session  of  the  Model 
House  at  the  Law  School  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  January  8th. 
The  following  were  elected  as 
floor  leaders  for  the  second 
semester,  at  a  caucus  held  on 
January  7th: 

Progressives — John  W.  Whelan. 

Conservatives — Lloyd  A.  Mag- 
ney. 


The  Moot  Court  sessions  were 
resumed  on  January  10th,  when 
the  seventh  of  a  series  of  public 
lectures  was  delivered. 

The  semester  just  closed  has 
been  one  of  marked  success  in  at- 
tendance and  an  increase  of  col- 
lege spirit.  The  attendance  at 
the  close  showed  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent  over  the  total  for  last 
year. 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Sugarman  and 
Mr.  William  C.  Fraser  have 
formed  a  partnership  for  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  under  the 
firm  name  of  Sugarman  and 
Fraser.  They  were  classmates  in 
the  College  of  Law,  Mr.  Fraser 
graduating  in  1908,  and  both  have 
occupied  similar  positions  in  the 
office  of  County  Judge  Leslie  for 
several  years.  Since  leaving  their 
positions  they  have  been  engaged 
in  active  practice. 

With  the  return  of  Harry  Mil- 
ler, coach  of  the  basket  ball  five, 
from  his  Christmas  vacation,  bas- 
ket ball  began  at  the  University 
and  practice  is  being  held  two 
nights  every  week. 

The  organization  of  the  team 
was  postponed  until  after  the 
holidays  that  the  coach,  as  well 
as  the  students,  might  devote  all 
their  time  to  studies  and  first 
semester  examinations. 

The  team  will  be  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  team  work  at  the 
start,  as  it  will  be  forced  to  play 
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teams  which  have  been  playing 
for  a  month.  They  hope,  how- 
ever, to  offset  this  disadvantage 
because  they  have  the  same  team 
intact  which  played  all  last  sea- 
son. 

Captain  Prucha,  who  led  the 
team  last  year,  will  again  be  cap- 
tain this  year  and  the  players  are 
Shimerda,  Balderson,  Haller, 
Bliss  and  Hoffman. 

Games  with  colleges  in  this  ter- 
ritory will  be  played  and  short 
trips  will  be  made. 

Julius  Festner,  who  has  just 
been  appointed  deputy  vice  con- 
sul at  Barnam,  Germany,  by  the 
United  States  government,  has 
had  a  rapid  rise  since  going  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr.  Festner  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Arts  last  June,  went  to 
Europe  in  July,  and  within  six 
months  has  secured  a  government 
position  without  any  previous  ex- 
perience. After  making  a  short 
tour  of  Europe  Mr.  Festner  and 
his  mother  went  to  Bad  Reichen- 
hall,  a  summer  resort  in  Germany, 
where  Mr.  Festner  took  treatment 
for  his  heart.  From  Bad  Reichen- 
hall  Mr.  Festner,  in  company  with 
Alex  Weidenfeld  of  Omaha,  made 
a  short  tramp  on  foot  through 
Germany,  and  finally  went  to 
Prague,  where  he  intended  to 
study  at  Prague  university.  Not 
being  satisfied  with  conditions  at 
Prague,  he  stayed  but  a  short  time 
and  soon  left  for  Marburg,  Ger- 


many, where  he  entered  the  uni- 
evrsity  at  that  place. 

Before  going  to  Marburg  Mr. 
Festner  met  Charles  L.  Hoover, 
the  United  Stats  consul  at  Carls- 
bad, the  celebrated  health  resort, 
and  the  latter  wired  to  Washing- 
ton to  have  Festner  appointed  as 
vice  consul  at  that  point.  An- 
other young  man,  Albert  Henry 
Albright,  formerly  of  Kobe,  Ja- 
pan, had  been  appointed  in  the 
meantime  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Carlsbad  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Festner  took  up  his  studies 
at  Marburg  and  within  a  short 
time  had  received  the  appoint- 
ment at  Barnam. 

The  Varsity  Glee  Club,  which 
gave  its  third  annual  formal  con- 
cert at  the  Boyd  theater  on  Jan- 
uary 15,th,  is  composed  of  musical 
talent  selected  from  the  five  de- 
partments of  the  University. 
There  are  thirty-one  members  of 
the  organization  and  two  re- 
hearsals have  been  held  weekly 
since  September.  Charles  Hamil- 
ton is  manager  and  Richard  T. 
Kersey  is  leader  for  the  third  suc- 
cessive year. 

An  annual  concert  has  been 
given  and  last  year  a  trip  was 
made  during  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  A 
number  of  musicians  of  note  have 
appeared  with  the  students  in 
these  events. 

This  year  Miss  Christine  Miller 
of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  con- 
tralto,  was  the  vocal  soloist  for 
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the  evening.  Max  Landow  ren- 
dered piano  solos,  while  Jean 
Duffield,  also  of  Omaha,  accompa- 
nied the  club.  The  feature  num- 
ber by  the  students  was  "The 
Nun  of  Nidaros"  by  Dudley  Buck. 

This  concert  is  one  of  the  most 
important  social  events  of  the  stu- 
dent year,  and  all  the  under- 
graduates look  forward  to  it  as  it 
is  one  occasion  during  the  year 
when  the  students  of  all  the  col- 
leges congregate  for  an  evening  of 
pure  enjoyment  in  an  entertain- 
ment. The  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  University  are  also  interested 
in  this  concert  and  many  box  par- 
ties were  arranged  for  it. 

The  patronesses  were : 

Mesdames — C.  C.  Allison,  K.  C. 
Barton,  C.  D.  Beaton,  A.  M.  Borg- 
lum,  H.  V.  Burkley,  W.  M.  Bush- 
man, T.  C.  Byrne,  Joseph  Byrne, 
Roy  Byrne,  Will  Coad,  V.  H.  Coff- 
man,  William  Colling,  R.  W.  Con- 
nell,  L.  F.  Crofoot,  T.  B.  Cuming, 
S.  S.  Curtis,  J.  M.  Daugherty,  F. 
T.  Hamilton,  F.  P.  Hamilton,  C. 
W.  Hamilton,  McMillan  Harding, 
T.  J.  Kelly,  J.  A.  McShane,  A.  B. 
McConnell,  F.  A.  Nash,  L.  C.  Nash, 
Edward  0  'Brien,  Harold  Pritchett, 
C.  J.  Smyth,  Adolph  Storz,  A. 
Swartzlander,  E.  A.  Wickham, 
Frank  Wilhelm,  John  Williams, 
T.  F.  Kennedy,  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy, 
A.  V.  Kinsler,  John  Madden,  T.  J. 
Mahoney. 

Misses — Mary  Burkley,  Esther 
Byrne,  Rose  Coffman,  Ellen 
Creighton,  Mary  Duffy,  Mary  Fu- 


ray,  Stella  Hamilton,  Ophelia 
Hayden,  Blanche  Kinsler,  Ruth 
Latenser,  Margaret  McShane, 
Mary  Munchoff,  Nanette  Murphy, 
Josephine  Murphy,  Mary  Alice 
Rogers,  Rose  Smyth,  Agnes  Wick- 
ham, Marie  Woodard,  Claire  Helen 
Woodard. 

Following  is  the  program  ren- 
dered : 

Creightoniana The   Club 

(a)  Intermezzo Mr.  Hoffman 

(b)  Intermezzo.Mr.  Kersey  and  Club 
Eillen  Allanna Marbel-Thomas 

The  Club 

(a)  Morning  Dew Edward  Greig 

(b)  The  Last  Spring Edward  Greig 

(c)  Sylvelin Christian  Sinding 

(d)  Don't  Ceare    (Dorcetshire    Dia- 
lect)   J.  A.  Carpenter 

Miss  Christine  Miller 

Selection Alumni  Quartet 

Mr.     McCreary,     Mr.     Moriarty,     Mr. 
Burkley,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Hemen- 
way,  Mr.  Hoffman,  Dr.  Bush- 
man, Mr.  Kersey. 

Piano  Solo Mr.  Landow 

Estudiantina Lacome-Macy 

The   Club   with   Miss   Virginia  Cro- 
foot and  Master  Wadley   Barton,  Mr. 
J.  H.  McCreary,  Obligato. 
Intermission. 
Memories  of  Rubenstein.  .Mr.  Hoffman 

Nun  of  Nidaros Buck 

The  Club. 

Soloist,  Mr.  J.  H.  McCreary. 

Piano  Solo Mr.  Landow 

(a)  The  Nightingale's  Song 

Ethelbert    Nevis 

(b)  Ah,  Love,  But  a  Day 

Daniel  Protheroe 

(c)  Gae  tae  Sleep 

William  Arms  Fisher 

(d)  'Tis  Spring Harriet  Ware 

Miss  Christine  Miller 

(a)  Danny  Deever Kipling 

Mr.  Kersey  and  Club. 

(b)  Alma  Mater  Song 

Hamilton-Krentzer 

The  Club. 

Interest  in  the  concert  led  the 
alumni  to  plan  a  reunion  for  the 
same  date.     The  Glee  Club  is  one 
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of  the  most  popular  of  the  Uni- 
versity's many  societies  and  its 
members  are  chosen  from  all  col- 
leges alike  and  for  this  reason 
alumni  of  all  the  departments  are 
interested  and  those  prominent  in 
the  Alumni  association  planned  a 
special  meeting,  which  was  held 
before  the  concert. 

At  this  meeting  plans  were 
made  for  the  concert  and  com- 
munications sent  to  the  alumni  of 
all  the  colleges  who  could  be 
reached.  Since  the  total  of  all 
the  alumni  reaches  into  the  thou- 
sands, the  reunion  meant  the 
homecoming  of  the  old  graduates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

While  the  management  of  the 
club  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts,  it  is  from  the  profes- 
sional colleges  that  the  bulk  of  the 
club  is  chosen.  Committees  were 
appointed  in  the  Colleges  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy 
and  these  joined  with  the  commit- 
tee of  the  College  of  Arts  to  make 
this  year's  concert  the  most  suc- 
cessful given  by  the  club. 

Creighton     Memorial,     St.    Jo- 


seph's Hospital,  the  clinical  ma- 
terial of  which  is  reserved  for  the 
students  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, has  made  its  report  for  1912, 
which  shows  that  3,802  patients 
were  cared  for  during  the  year. 
Charity  patients  to  the  number  of 
647  were  cared  for.  Following  is 
the  report: 
Patients  remaining  in  hospital 

December  31,  1911 173 

Patients  received  during  cur- 
rent year 3629 

Total  3802 

Patients  remaining  in  hospital 

December  31,  1912 204 

*Patients    died    during    cur- 
rent year 201 

Patients     discharged     during 
current  year 3397 

Total  3802 

Patients   paying   during   cur- 
ing current  year 3155 

Charity  patients  during  cur- 
rent year 647 

Total 3802 

*Seventy-two   of  these  reached 
the  hospital  in  a  dying  condition. 


